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A SURVEY OF SWEDISH ART 
by Cari G. LAURIN, art critic and author. 


DANISH ART IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
by Emit HAnNover, Late Director of the Danish 
Museum of Industrial Art in Copenhagen. 


MODERN NORWEGIAN ART 
by Jens Tuus, Director of the National Gallery 
in Oslo. 


INTRODUCTION 4y Dr. CHrRIsTIAN BRINTON, author 
and critic. 


660 pages, frontispiece in color, 375 illustrations, com- 
plete index of artists. Bound in blue cloth. 


Price $8.00 


“This volume is notable for being the first complete record in English of the architecture. 
sculpture, and painting of Norway. Sweden, and Denmark, and as a record it is made the 
more enjoyable and understandable for the American reader unfamiliar with this general 


subject by the many excellent photographs introduced in the text.” —/nternational Studio. 


“Our knowledge of beauty would be much increased if we included at least two score of the 
Scandinavian artists and sculptors in our studies. The four competent men who have made this 
adequate volume possible, have given us preludes to the work itself, valuable beyond com 


parison.”—The New York Times. 


“It is the one book that gives in the English language an almost complete expression of what 


the Scandinavian artists have done and are doing in their special vocations.” 


—The New York Herald. 


Published and Sold by 


‘THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN FOUNDATION 
25 West 45th Street, New York City 
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BRITISH & FOREIGN MARINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL, LONDON and NEW YORK 


THIS COMPANY INSURES RISKS UPON SECURITIES, BANKNOTES, 


BONDS, 
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INLAND TRANSPORTATION 


AUTOMOBILES, FREIGHTS, 
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L. H. REYNOLDS 
Underwriter 


MARINE INSURANCE 


Hulls Cargoes Merchandise Specie Bonds 


Issues Policies on All Classes of Marine Risks 
Including Yachts, Registered Mail and Parcel Post 


Losses Made Payable in All Parts of the World 
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84 Williams St., New York City 


John E. Hoffman .. . Marine Manager 


W.A. W. BURNETT 
Sub-Underwriter 


J. H. WALTERS 
Secretary 


INSURANCE NOTES 


Norpisk Fire INsurANce CoMPpaNy 
SEEKING ForreicGN Business 

To provide funds for an enlarged business in 
other countries, the Nordisk Fire Insurance Con- 
pany has increased its capital from 4,000,000 kro 
ner to 6,000,000 kroner, 


Swepisu Lire InsurANce CoMPANIES 
Statements recently filed by the leading Swedish 
Life insurance companies show that the majority 
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increased their net earnings for 1928 as against th Bain. 


preceding year. With a total income of 16,549 
kronor, the Swedish Life Insurance Company ¢ 


Stockholm had net profits of 2,844,332 kronor, 0 f° 
about half a million kronor above the precedinth* 


year’s net earnings. The Life Insurance Compal 
Scandia declared a dividend of 14 per cent on ne 
earnings of 3,240,000 kronor. 


UNDERWRITERS AND Trust CoMPANIES 


Joseph N. Babcock, vice-president of the Equal, 


table Trust Company, in discussing various phas® 


of the life insurance trust problem, pointed 


that the most fundamental need at the present tit 
was a better understanding between life unde! 
writers and trust companies. Mr. Babcock s# 
that insurance trusts are a comparatively new d 
velopment of trust company functions, but thé 
instead of being an interference with the unde 
writing business, the trust company could be! 
material aid. 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 


NogweGiAN GOVERNMENT AND Municipat Depts 
“To aid in settling the eccnomic difficulties of 
municipalities burdened by indebtedness, the Nor- 
wegian Government has proposed that the State 
should guarantee all loans by the Municipalities 
Bank (Norges Kommunalbank). Municipal savings 
hanks which are in difficulties owing to their local 
commitments will receive State aid from a fund of 
§,000,000 kroner, which will be raised as a loan to 
be repaid out of the State Lottery by the end of 
1932. 
Prac Uruairres Finp Mriiions or INvestors 

Exclusive of the steam railroads, public utilities 
inthe United States interest scme three million in- 
vestors to the extent of $25,500,000,000, The largest 
investment in any one branch is in the electric light 
and power field, amounting to about $10,800,000,009, 
Investments in electric railways amount to about 
$5,500,000,000; in telephone and telegraph com- 
panies, $4,330,000,000, and in the manufactured and 
natural gas industry, nearly $4,700,000,000. Approx- 
imately $700,000,000 is invested in privately owned 
water supply facilities, not including several bil- 
lion dollars in municipal water systems. 

SweptsH S.K.F. INpustry INcREASEs 

Ins DivineNDS 

Declaring a dividend of 12 per cent on its net 
earnings for the past year, as against 19 per cent 
the year before, the Swedish Ball Bearing industry, 
the S.K.F., increased its capital stock with about 
14,000,000 kronor. The net income for the year 
amounted to 17,672,000 kronor as compared with 
11,050,000 kronor the year previously. The total 
business turnover for the year increased by 25 per 
cent. Ameng the affiliated comvanies, that in the 
United States showed a net profit of 20 per cent on 
the capital steck of $11,000,000. 


1.C. Roop New Direcror or Unitrep 
Starrs BupGET 

President Hoover has appointed James C. Roop 
Director of the United States Budget in succession 
to General Lord, resigned. Mr. Roop was the first 
assistant director of the budget under General 
Charles G. Dawes, now ambassador to Great Brit- 
din. Serving in the World War, he attained the 
tank of lieutenant colonel and later became chief 
of the purchasing division for France. Mr. Roop 
completed the budget survey made by him and Gen- 
etal Dawes for the Dominican Republic. 


Brameisrer & Warn Revort Recorp 
Fixanctan YEAR 

Reporting a record output of ships and engines 
for the past year, the firm of Burmeister & Wain 
f Copenhagen paid out in wages 22,190,000 kroner 


PPS against 19,880,200 kroner in 1927 and 11,917,500 


n 1926. Increase in its capital to 30,000,000 kroner 
Was arranged by Helberg Wagg & Co. of Londen 
aking up 7,000,000 krcner in new shares in the 
ompany. Of special interest was the development 
Pf the company’s Diesel engines with forced atom- 
‘ing. New ships with a total tonnage of 71,402 
‘ere delivered to the owners. 


Aarnus PrivatBaANk Reriecrs GrowTH oF 
DanisH Crry 

The rapid growth of the City of Aarhus during 
the past decade is reflected in its financial institu- 
tions of which the Aarhus Privatbank occupics a 
leading positicn. The bank was started in 1871 as 
the first private enterprise of its kind in Aarhus, 
and much of its suecess has been due to its constant 
interest in municipal affairs. Deposits in the bank 
are about 50,000,000 kroner. The management is in 
charge of C. Andersen and P. Schack Eyber. 


AMERICAN INVESTMENTs ABROAD SHOW 
Sreapy INCREASE 

The United States’ international turnover in 1928 
is placed at $22,000,000,000 by Secretary of Com- 
merce Lamont, who estimates that American in- 
vestments abroad ran between $12,555,000,000 and 
$14,555,000,000. This investment is divided as fol- 
lows: Latin America, $4,652,000,000 to $5,552,000,- 
000; Europe, $3,709,000,000 to $4,309,000,000; Can- 
ada and Newfoundland, $3,090,000,000 to $3,390,- 
000,000; Asia and the rest of the world, $1,104,000,- 
000 to $1,304,000,000, 


EARNINGS oF NorWEGIAN MERCANTILE MARINE 

The Anglo-American Trade Journal states that 
the gross earnings of the Norwegian mercantile 
marine in 1928 were between 400,000,000 kroner and 
415,000,000 kroner. This showing is less than for 
the year before, when earnings were put at 423,000,- 
000 krener. Nearly 26 per cent of the gross earn- 
ings were fcr time charter freights. Expenses con- 
tinue to run high. It is estimated that 220,000,000 
kroner have been spent abread. 


Nationat Crry Bank on Ticut Money 

Emphasizing the importance of liquid capital in 
the transacticn of business of all kinds, the Na- 
tional City Bank in its Bulletin states that the 
highest rate of interest since the deflation period, 
which obtained during May, affected build‘ng con- 
struction particularly and was being felt in other 
directions as well. Tight money was felt most se- 
verely in connection with the maintenance of the 
American export trade. The offerings of foreign 
securities in the American market were likewise 
sharply reduced. 


Sir Ertc Hamspro on Norwecitan Economics 

The close association between Hambros Bank of 
London and Norwegian interests is shown in a 
statement of Sir Eric Hambro at the annual meet- 
ing of the board of directors of the bank when he 
said that Norway had successfully weathered the 
conditions which are inevitably entailed when a 
country returns to the gold standard, Norway’s 
banking system, Sir Eric added, “was subjected 
during the summer of 1928 to a severe strain, but 
I am glad to say that all our confidence in its 
inherent stability has been more than justified, and 
conditions are fast becoming normal.” The directors 
of the bank, retiring in rotation, W. J. Heriot, Sir 
Karl Knudsen, and K. A. Wallenberg were unani- 
mously re-elected. 

Jutius Morirzen. 
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CENTRAL HANOVER 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


Unites Central Union Trust Company and Hanover National Bank 


With total resources of over 
$600,000,000 and capital funds of over 
$100,000,000 Central Hanover Bank 
and Trust Company merges two old, 
independent and conservative New 
York financial institutions with a his- 
tory dating back to 1851. The main 
office will be in the new and recently 
rebuilt quarters of Central Union Trust 
Company at 70 Broadway and 13 other 
offices will make the complete facilities 
of Central Hanover Bank and Trust 
Company available at 13 other Man- 
hattan business centers. 


Central Hanover Bank and Trust 
Company brings together two groups 
of widely experienced and carefully 
trained officers whose traditional policy 
of direct dealing with customers assures 
prompt decisions and quick action. 


Its large banking business as well 
as the volume and quality of its trust 
business have been notable characteris- 
tics of the Central Union Trust Com- 
pany. Hanover National Bank has been 
eminently a bankers’ bank. Central 
Hanover Bank and Trust Company 
therefore has unusual facilities and 
organization for a completely rounded 
banking and trust service. 


This merger will not affect the 


traditional investment policy of both 
institutions. 


The Central Hanover Bank and 
Trust Company wil] have no securi- 
ties for sale nor will it have any 
affiliation with security or invest- 
ment corporations. 


Therefore the independence of the 
merged companies in the selection of 
investments for its trust funds and for 
individuals will be maintained and 
perpetuated. 


Central Hanover Bank and 
Trust Company will continue the policy 
of having foreign representatives rather 
than branches in foreign countries, co- 
operating with local banks, rather than 
competing with them. This has been 
largely responsible for the highly satis- 
factory service of the foreign depart- 
ments in expediting and financing for- 
eign business, export and import. 


The presidentsof both institutions 
head the official staff of Central Han- 
over. George W. Davison is president 
and William Wcodward is chairman of 
the board. 


TRUSTEES 


Francis T. Maxwell John P. Stevens 
Dudley Olcott Frederick Strauss 
Eustis Paine Ernest Sturm 

Edgar Palmer Edwin Thorne 

John S. Phipps Cornelius Vanderbilt 
Auguste G. Pratt John Y. G. Walker 
John J. Riker Francis M. Weld 
W. Emlen Roosevelt William Woodward 


CENTRAL HANOVER 
BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK 
14 Offices in 14 Manhattan Centers 
Foreign Representatives in Paris, London, Berlin, Buenos Aires and Sydney 
NO SECURITIES FOR SALE 


CAPITAL. SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS OVER 
ONE HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS 


Wm. Warren Barbour 
James Brown 

Henry R. Carse 
Colby M. Chester, Jr. 
John B. Clark 
William Crawford 
George W. Davison 


Johnston de Forest 
Thomas Dickson 
Clarence Dillon 

E. Hayward Ferry 
Frederic de P. Foster 
Henry W. Howe 
Ernest Iselin 

James N. Jarvie 
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While portraits are Henry BuercGeri 
Goopwin’s vocation, gardening is his 
avocation, and he is particularly happy in 
his photographs of Swedish gardens. That 
reproduced on the cover today is from the 
home of Architect Wallander, situated in 
the skerries. 


For a fuller treatment of Gerhard 
Munthe’s work, we refer the reader to 
the fascinating chapter on him and his 
contemporaries by Jens Thiis in Scandi- 
navian Art, published by the Foundation. 


V. Pautui is a resident of Nakskov. 
Perhaps his description of the old mer- 
chant mansions in his home town may 
remind some readers, as it did the Editor, 
of J. P. Jacobsen’s Niels Lyhne and its 
vivid picture of Consul Claudi’s home in 
I'jordby, with its “courtyard as large as 
a market-place’—large enough so that 
the odors of skins spread to dry or of 
fish and wet wool in the warehouse at one 
end might not mingle with the delicate 
scent of flowers in the drawing-room at 
the other end of the main building. 


Jouan Boser learned his sympathetic 
knowledge of how the very poor live 
when he was a small boy and was brought 
up by a kind-hearted but poor foster- 
mother. No doubt there is quite a bit of 
autobiography in the story of the boy who 


drank in the fairy tales, who wanted to 
be king, but had to be content with 
possibly rising to be a sergeant some day. 
For Bojer, too, attended the non-commis- 
sioned officers’ school as a means to a free 
education, though fortunately he did not 
turn his talents to making hand-grenades. 


Astrip Enrencron-Kippe, though a 
Danish writer and the widow of the noted 
Danish author Harald Kidde, prefers to 
give her stories a Swedish setting. Pos- 
sibly her love of mystery and of the 
things that lie beyond the threshold of 
consciousness seems more at home in the 
deep forests of Varmland or Smaland 
than in the open and smiling landscape 
cf Denmark. The Tragedy of Herrhult 
Station is taken from a volume called 
The Bridge of Sighs. 


Exin WAGNER is known to readers of 
the Review. The Circle is taken from her 
most recent collection of short stories, 
entitled The Deed that Does not Die, and 
containing chiefly studies of women. The 
author, who began her career as a fem- 
inist, shows herself in these stories as 
somewhat disillusioned in her views of 
women as well as of men, though she 
still has faith in human goodness. 


Boreiitp Ler is a young Norwegian 
American poet, living in Oregon. 





Srrinc at Lake MsJ0sen 
Water Color by Gerhard Munthe, 1889 
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Gerhard Munthe 


r VHE PRODUCTIVE period of the great Norwegian artist, 
Gerhard Munthe, spans over more than half a century. He 
would, if he had lived till the nineteenth of last month, been 

eighty years old, and it was planned to hold a large anniversary exhibi- 

tion of his works, but before this could be opened, the artist’s death 

occurred, last January. The occasion, which had been planned as a 


jubilee, became a memorial. The extent to which Munthe’s work was 
known and admired was indicated by the number of pictures loaned 
for the exhibition and the widely scattered sources from which they 
were derived. One painting of lumberers in the woods came from 
Prince Oscar Bernadotte, who wrote that he would “long for its re- 
turn,” as it was the most prized ornament of his drawing-room. One 
canvas came from the State Museum of Art in Copenhagen. A number 
were loaned by galleries and private individuals in Norway. The ex- 
hibition was in two divisions, each comprising one of the two forms of 
art which Munthe combined in such unusual measure, the realistic and 
the fantastic mystical. 

Gerhard Munthe was born in Elverum, eastern Norway, as the son 
of a district physician. His older cousin was the distinguished painter 
Ludvig Munthe. He studied first in Copenhagen and afterwards in 
Diisseldorf and Munich, but after some years abroad he was enlisted 
in the movement for a Norwegian national art. With Eilif Peters- 
sen, Werenskiold, Krohg, and Thaulow he formed a revolutionary 
group which in the eighties was regarded as very radical. They broke 
with the German traditions that had dominated Norwegian art, aban- 
doned studio painting, and—returning to their own country—drew 
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A Farm Garven, 1889 


“ or 


LANDSCAPE FROM ROISHEIM, 1918 
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“Bittycoat Brust,” 


1908 


their inspiration directly from 
Norwegian landscapes and Nor- 
wegian folk life. 

To Munthe, who had grown 
up in the country, the new ideals 
of art were like a return to his 
native language. He had been 
familiar from boyhood with the 
wooded districts of eastern Nor- 
way, knew the rich farms and 
old timbered farmhouses. the 
life of the lumbermen in the for- 
est, the landscape with its heavy 
winter snows and violent spring 
floods as well as its tender sum- 
mer idyls. He painted them all 
with intimate knowledge and 
sober sentiment and with a quiet 
veracity that carried conviction. 
Among his works from this pe- 
riod two are reproduced here, 





GERHARD MUNTHE 


the water color Spring at 


Lake Mjésen and the can- 
vas A Farm Garden, of 
which latter Jens Thiis 


says that it is Munthe’s 
masterpiece in landscape. 
An example of his later 
realistic style is Landscape 
from Roisheim painted in 
1918. 

Thoroughly grounded as 
he was in realism, Munthe 
carried from his boyhood in 
the country other tenden- 
cies that were to bear fruit 
in his fanciful and bizarre 
decorative and illustrative 
art. He was quite imbued 
with the spirit of the old 
peasant crafts which were “Saga,” 1915 
still preserved in the big 
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farmhouses he visited in his childhood, and he has not disdained to 
apply his skill to designing articles of household use. The canvas pic- 
turing an interior from his own home shows how he formed his environ- 
ment after old models. He studied the peasant art and the sagas to 
find the forms and colors most in keeping with the Norwegian tem- 
perament, and on the basis of these studies he erected his own highly 
individual style which he filled with his strange fancies. 

Munthe’s designs for tapestries have become famous. Some of them 
are found in the royal castle at Oslo. As the greatest achievement of 
Munthe’s decorative art, however, must be counted the interior of 
King Haakon’s Hall in Bergen. To this work he devoted ten years 
of his life, and not only the great historical “Christina” frieze, but the 
details of wood carving, iron work, and woven fabrics are all from 
his designs, producing an unusually beautiful and harmonious effect. 

While he continued all his life to paint realistic canvases, Munthe 
evolved for his decorative work a style which he himself described as 
“rhythmical.” It was his principle that an artist in depicting a bygone 
age must use the style of that age. In his illustrations for the Norwegian 
fairy tales, as that of Billygoat Bruse reproduced here, he could be 
grotesque and humorous; in his interpretations of the medieval ballads 
or early religious poems he had a tenderly poetic and dreamy quality, 
but when he came to the greatest of all his illustrative work, the draw- 
ings for Snorre’s Sagas of the Norwegian Kings, he mastered equally 
well the archaic severity of the sagas, and even his smallest vignette has 
a strength as if it were graven in stone. 

Gerhard Munthe has in a unique manner been the interpreter of 
Norwegian life and spirit. All the greatest cultural heritages of Nor- 
way, her fairy tales, her sagas, her medieval ballads and great religious 
poems, her folk songs, have received their authoritative artistic form 
through him, at the same time as he has painted the nature and folk life 
of today. 


VIGNETTE FROM SNORRE’S SAGA 
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Historic Towns of Denmark 


Nakskovu—City of Red Roofs 
By V. PAu 


TYPICAL city of the Danish provinces is Nakskov with its 
mass of red roofs in the older quarters of the town rising at 
varying heights and angles toward the tall church where a 

golden weathercock gleams above the slender copper spire of a fine 
verdigris green. 

Nakskov, which now has 14,000 inhabitants, lies on the west side of 
the island of Lolland, south of Sjelland. The low flat areas of West 
Lolland, where the monotony is broken only by long lines of embank- 
ment covered with round-bosomed willows and poplars, contain some 
of the most fertile land in the kingdom, and in the very heart of this 
“fat” country, by a fjord that extends far into the island, Nakskov has 
been built near an excellent harbor. In the Middle Ages, when the 
Baltic was practically an inland ocean, the location was particularly 
good, and the city acquired trading privileges as early as about the 
year 1200. 
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FREUCHEN STREET, CALLED AFTER THE OWNER oF THE O_p WareHovuses, Was Once Kocabde, 
Because THE Cows Were DriveEN THROUGH IT TO PASTURE 


BIBROsTRZDE WITH THE TINIEST Houses in DENMARK 


In early days Nakskov 
was a fortified town and 
bore its part in the wars 
of Denmark. One of the 
chief vicissitudes it passed 
through was in the war 
with Sweden in 1658-59. 
The Swedish king, 
Charles X Gustaf, had 
penetrated from the con- 
tinent of Europe north- 
ward through South Jut- 
land, and as it was a win- 
ter with unusually hard 
frost, he was easily able to 
cross from the mainland 
over Little Belt to Funen 
and thence to Langeland 
in Great Belt; but that he 
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Tue Market Piace with a VIEW OF THE APOTHECARY’s SHOP FROM 1774, TO THE LEFT 
THE THEISSEN MANSION ONLY A LitrLtE YOUNGER 


should have ventured 
across the wider part 
of Great Belt, from 
Langeland to Lolland, 
a distance of fifteen kil- 
ometers over dangerous 
waters with a strong 
undercurrent — this no 
one could have believed. 
Charles Gustaf, how- 
ever, was a man of 
courage. He set out on 
the ice, and brought his 
12,000 men, with horses 
and cannon, across with- 
out any mishap. On 
February 6 the terrified 
inhabitants of Nakskov ENTRANCE TO TOLDERENS STR.-EDE, A TEN-Foor STREET 
saw the great dark mass 
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advancing over the white ice 
toward the city. The for- 
tress capitulated without a 
struggle, to the great sor- 
row and shame of the citi- 
zens. The next year, how- 
ever, they had an opportu- 
nity to show their mettle, 
when Charles Gustaf in the 
summer returned to the at- 
tack, this time from the 
landward side. The city was 
besieged, defended itself 
heroically for thirteen 
weeks, and did not surren- 
der before it was almost shot 
to pieces in the repeated 
bombardments. Thereisstill 
shown in the church a bomb 


A Front View or THE THEISSEN Mansion witH Its wel gh i ng forty-five kilo- 
MAGNIFICENT PorRTAL 


grams which fell during divine ser- 
vice. The altar painting was torn, 
but neither pastor nor congrega- 
tion were wounded. 
Although the ramparts have 
long since been razed, Nakskov 
still bears the marks of a fortified 
city in the narrow streets and small, 
closely packed houses with tiny 
courtyards in the quarters that 
were once “within the ramparts.” 
A lively trade with the rich farm- 
ing country round about has pro- 
duced the important old mercantile 
houses. Some of their early build- 
ings are still extant. They are fine 
old mansions fronting on the mar- 
ket place or on the main street, 
be . A Corner or THE Draw1nc-Room IN 
Soéndergade, with sales room on the THe THetssen Hovse 
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first floor and a palatial resi- 
dence above. Many of these 
buildings are modernized, 
but some keep their eight- 
eenth century fronts, paint- 
ed in light colors, with many 
white-casemented windows 
and steep red-tiled roofs. In 
the back are cobble-stoned 
courts where the farmers 
were wont to drive in with 
their wagons. It is true, the 
iron rings in the mangers 
where they tied their horses 
are rusted now in the age of 
automobiles, but there are 
still half-timbered store- 
houses of the seventeenth 
century with mighty sup- 
ports of dark oak and with 
deep hatches and overhang- 
ing eaves. In THE ParsonaGe GARDEN 

The finest of these old 
merchant mansions is that where the Theissen family has been carry- 
ing on business for three generations. The main building is from 1786 
and is notable for its dignified proportions and delicate ornamentation. 

From windows framed in ivy we look down into the courtyard lined 
with warehouses, and over the gateway leading to the harbor we see 
a beam with the inscription: “Hitherto the Lord hath holpen. 1702.” 
As we go out on Havnegade skirting the harbor, we see many of these 
old half-timbered warehouses from about the year 1700. In strong 
contrast to them is the elephantine silo of cement, built 1920, on the 
other side of the harbor. 

Narrow alleys lead up from the harbor to the main street of the 
town. Some of them, like Tolderens Strede (Customs Street), are 
only about ten feet wide. The children who play here in large numbers 
do not need to be afraid of the traffic, for only one vehicle a day passes 
through—the milk wagon with its staid old white horse. Formerly the 
passage was often obstructed by clotheslines laden with the family 
wash. This is now forbidden, but higher up we see lines of another 
kind—those of the radio which bring to the tiny old houses the news 
of the world. 
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Tue CuurcH SEEN FROM THE MarRKET PLACE 


In Bibrostrede we may see some of the smallest houses in all 
Denmark, buildings with only one door and one window in the street 
front. Here was the town’s infirmary, in use as late as 1876, when it 
was assuredly as antiquated in its regulations as in its building. Among 
its rules may be noted that the infirmary physician was to receive two 
rix-dollars for every city patient whom he cured but only one rix-dollar 
for every one that died. 

The central point in the town is the church dating from the early 
part of the fifteenth century. It has suffered from lightning as well 
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Tue Harspor Wuere OLp anno New Arcuitecrure Is HARMONIZED 


as bombardments; it has been enlarged and restored—not always 
judiciously—and yet it stands as a venerable example of the brick 
Gothic often seen in old Danish churches. The interior is light and 
spacious with white-washed pointed arches, and for all its simplicity 
it has a dignity and beauty of its own, bearing a distinct relation to 
the stately Gothic cathedrals of central Europe. The furnishings from 
the seventeenth century show some fine wood carvings in Renaissance 
style. 

The old town that was once “within the ramparts” is now encircled 
by the new town which contains the modern municipal institutions, and 
still farther out are the little houses with gardens provided for the 
workmen in the various manufacturing plants of the town. For Naks- 
kov is now an industrial city. The sugar refinery, which receives sugar 
beets from the neighboring country, is one of the largest in Europe, 
and the milk condensing plant sends the fat Lolland milk in tins out 
to all the world. The shipyard builds and repairs big Diesel motor 
ships, especially for Denmark’s largest overseas trading concern, the 
Kast Asiatic Company. The creator and head of this great com- 
pany, H. N. Andersen, was born in Nakskov and began his career as 
a ship’s boy in that harbor where now, thanks to his initiative, great 
world-encircling ships meet with the tiny sailboats that bring in fruit 
and potatoes from the smaller islands. And this is the charm of an 
ancient but still alive provincial city like Nakskov that it unites the 
mellow beauty of the past with the bustling energy of the present. 





The Promised Land 


By Jouan Boser 


Translated from the Norwegian by Rutu Lima 


HE MARE, the dog, and the mot- 

tled gray cat were chatting around 

the corner of the byre. And the 

byre was on a tiny farmstead, lying so 

steeply against the mountain ridge that it 

appeared as if the gray houses on their 

patch of land had been hung up for deco- 
ration. 

The dun coast-bred mare was large- 
bellied and hung her head. Her black tail 
switched at the flies and her eyelids 
drooped with the dull indolence of Sun- 
day as she drew a long breath of relief in 
standing on a spot of level ground and 
having, for the moment, nothing in the 
world to haul or carry. The gray stump- 
tailed shepherd dog lay beneath the hay- 
loft bridge with his muzzle on his paws, 
in cool shade; and the cat, mottled with 
gray, sat in the open byre window, en- 
circled by her own tail, spying for a pre- 
text to tease the other two. 

“It will be hot again tomorrow,” said 
she at last, gazing toward the sky. “Haul- 
ing hay from the uplands will be heavy 
work,” 

The mare, pretending to hear nothing, 
closed her eyes completely, but sighed. 

“T should rather think it would rain,” 
yawned the dog, snapping as he spoke, at 
a troublesome horsefly. “Pht! Trying to 
run his sting into my nose, the idiot!” 

“You begin to feel poorly, too,” said 
the cat to the mare. “You are not so far 
past your youth, perhaps, but your legs 
are already crooked as those of a saw- 
buck, and your breath is like the sound of 
a threshing machine. As I have always 
said, the hills are too much for you. Good 
Lord, all our lives we must plod up hill 
and down dale if we so much as stir. Far 
be it from me to speak ill of our master 
and mistress in the cottage—I wouldn't 


think of such a thing—but anyone can 
see that they are crooked and bent, all 
because of the hills. Suppose, on the other 
hand, that we were in the parish below 
us, where it is flat. Think of it! While 
they walk, we must climb; while they 
ride, we must carry. All I want to say is 
that the worst part of the burden falls on 
you, old Dun.” 

“That is true,” said the mare, barely 
raising her eyelids. ‘““Matters would be 
simpler if we could use wheeled wagons; 
but, as master says, the hills are too 
steep. And a loaded sledge on wooden 
runners pulls heavily in summer time, 
especially going up hill. The strain on 
legs and shoulders is no easy thing.” 

“The older you grow, the worse it will 
be,” said the cat, licking her chaps. 

“But then we may move some day,” 
added the mare, closing her eyes that she 
might dream of it. 

“Move!” said the cat, raising her head 
as her eyes grew round with surprise. “Do 
you believe they think of moving?” 

“Master and mistress have spoken of 
it, sitting in the hayfield to eat and rest,” 
said the mare. “But they have also said 
that if the children were to go off without 
so much as writing home, they had better 
put out of their minds all thought of 
moving.” 

“Surely they would never move!” said 
Rover, gazing down upon the parish be- 
low them. 

For a dog no location could be bet- 
ter than this. Howling on moonlit nights, 
he could answer all the dogs of the 
neighborhocd, and on sunny days he 
could see what happened for miles about 
him. Queer-looking insects, named ships, 
crawled back and forth on the wide fjord 
below the mountains. From this place one 
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could keep an eye on the whole wide 
world. 

“All the same, it would be fine to move 
with our master, down to a level farm,” 
said the mare, speaking low as if dream- 
ing an old dream. “A wagon hauled on a 
level road runs of itself. One’s head goes 
up, and one’s breath comes light and free. 
One cannot help neighing and striking 
into a trot.” 

“But then they will sell you and buy 
a fast horse for show,” teased the cat. 

“As for selling me, they might have 
done that long ago,” said the mare. “ ‘But 
she has been with us since she was a colt,’ 
says our mistress in the cottage. And 
when the sheriff came, she preferred to 
let him take the chest with all her holiday 
clothes, though it was me he wanted. I had 
to haul the things down over the hills, 
while mistress herself followed us half- 
way, and she looked pretty sad in the 
eyes.” 

The door of the gray cottage was open. 
On the bed within lay Lars Lia, one leg 
thrown over its edge, and a pipe in his 
mouth. His wife sat by the window in 
her Sunday clothes, with spectacles on 
her nose and a hymn book in her hand. 
They were both of them old and gray. 

They had come here when newly mar- 
ried to begin the work of clearing, and 
had worn themselves out struggling up 
hill and down. When, after a day’s labor, 
others could go to their houses and rest 
at evening time, there remained for the 
Lia people the worst pull of all, to climb 
the steep and rocky path to the gray 
houses under the sky. When folk on the 
plain had finished their mowing and had 
brought their hay under cover, Lars and 
his wife had the hardest job left—the 
mountain haying, in scraps of meadow 
among woods and hills, miles away over 
ridge and upland. When for others the 
harvest was over, the Lia folk were still 
at their haying. The days became shorter, 
frost lay on the uplands, the sun had lit- 
tle power to dry, but still they kept hack- 
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ing away. And therefore people said that 
haying time at Lia’s continued until the 
snow fell. 

Through many years they themselves 
carried and hauled their harvests, grow- 
ing crooked and heavy of breath while 
still young in years. Then they managed 
to buy a colt; and work seemed lighter to 
them even the first winter as they heard 
it neighing in the little stable, for next 
year they could begin to drive a little. 

By and by the dun colt became a grown 
horse, though the hills were heavy and 
fodder was often scarce. For a coast-bred 
horse will climb the ridges like a goat, 
and if the man who drives is human, the 
horse himself finally becomes human. He 
strains at his load when hungry, and 
makes nothing of his thirst. His little 
legs go up hill like drumsticks; and if 
the driver is sensible enough to throw the 
reins loose over the sledge, the horse will 
take the steepest hill at a gallop, and then 
stop to look back and wait for his master 
with a smile. He becomes lean as a rake 
through the winter; he neighs expectantly 
when anyone crosses the farm-yard, and 
gnaws irritably at his manger when no 
one pays attention; but three straws of 
fodder are enough to sweeten his temper, 
and as the harness goes on, he takes the 
bit in his mouth and is eager to be off 
again. 

The woman in the cottage closed her 
hymn book and took off her spectacles. 

“Have you moved the mare?” she said, 
turning toward the bed. 

“Puh!” was all her answer. The old 
man slept. 

And the woman herself went out to 
tend to the mare. 

The children, three girls and two boys, 
all of them fair-haired, came trotting 
home from blueberry picking with their 
mouths ‘besmeared, and were fearfully 
hungry. The woman fetched a pan of 
thick sour milk and crumbled into it a 
huge sheet of flat bread. For some mo- 
ments the spoons clattered busily. Flies 
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buzzed over the long table; the man on 
the bed puffed in his sleep; the mother 
replaced her spectacles and re-opened 
her hymn book. 

“Hi! here comes grandmother!” shout- 
ed Nils, looking through the window. 

In a moment the five were outside the 
cottage and tumbling down the hill. An 
aged woman with a cane struggled slowly 
upward. She was tiny and crooked and, 
having lost a thumb through festering, 
found it hard to grasp her cane. 

“Mercy me, children!” she said. “It is 
so hot that...” and she dried her 
sweaty face. 

She was a woman of spirit, and she 
had a sense of humor. Once upon a time 
she had been mistress of a large farm, 
but fortune proving fickle, she and her 
husband had to leave the place, poor as 
beggars. Their three tall burly sons had 
no better luck. The oldest, a country 
grocer, went bankrupt twice a year; the 
second clung to a little farm down on the 
flats; and the one on the Lia farm was no 
shining light. They were three stout fel- 
lows with whiskered chins and slow 
movements. The old woman traveled from 
one to the other, unable to do anything 
but tell jolly stories of past days and 
trolls. 

On this Sunday night, as often before, 
she sat with the children about her and 
with the cane in her crippled hand, telling 
of goblins, of little people who lived at 
the bottom of the sea, of kings inside the 
mountains, of princesses with crowns and 
shaggy tails far away among the ridges. 
All that she told had occurred in this very 
neighborhood in olden days, when grand- 
mother’s grandmother was young. 

Nils, the second of the boys, drew his 
bare feet up on his chair and opened his 
eyes wide as he listened. Grandmother 
made of hills and rocks, woods and farm- 
steads, man and beast, something so 
strange that he began to see the world 
anew. 


So time went on, and one fine day the 
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dun mare hauled grandmother down to 
the churchyard. 

The children grew up, while Lars and 
his wite became more and more crooked 
each year, and the mare became too stiff- 
legged to be of much use. 

“I suppose we must sell her after all,” 
said Lars. 

But his wife pleaded, “She has been 
with us since she was a colt.” 

And the dun mare stayed on. 

Even as they grew more tired, the old 
people gazed more often down into the 
parish below them. Whenever their weary 
thoughts could make the move, they lived 
down there. When wishes could stir in 
them, they wished themselves thither. 
There they might straighten their backs 
and cease to think of climbing whenever 
they moved a foot. 

The oldest boy was full-grown and a 
fine help at the mountain haying; but one 
day he went off to the city. 

“He will send us a penny now and 
then,’ thought the old people; but the 
boy, who had married and settled down as 
a poor laborer in a garret, needed all that 
he could earn. 

“We had better send him a sack of 
potatoes,” said the mother; for father and 
mother have always something to spare 
when the children are in need. 

Nils, who never forgot grandmother's 
tales, went about dreaming that he would 
be king. And then—why he would buy the 
grandest farm down in the flat country 
and let his parents live like bigwigs. 

One fine day Nils was a grown man, 
and as he could hardly become king all 
at once, he went to the city and enlisted 
as a king’s soldier. Having entered an 
artillery school for petty officers, he came 
climbing up to Lia one day in full uni- 
form. 

His parents looked at him. When he 
had finished school, he might become a 
sergeant. Still, of course, it would be some 
time before he could buy a farm for his 
parents. 
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“You will be needing money,” said his 
mother, slipping into his hand a few kro- 
ner which she had saved from selling 
eggs. The boy took the money and went 
back to town. 

‘When autumn comes, perhaps we had 
better sell the mare, after all,’ said Lars 
Lia. 

“Oh, she can pay for her keep through 
another winter,’ answered his wife. ‘““The 
mare is about as good as we are now.” 

Nils Lia became sergeant and sent ten 
kroner to the old people now and then. 
He did not lay aside his books, however, 
but studied at night and in his leisure mo- 
ments, experimenting at the garrison lab- 
oratory with this or that idea which was 
always in his mind. 

Grandmother’s troll stories, which might 
under other circumstances have become 
poetry or paintings, were finding expres- 
sion. Fora grenade is a troll, and acannon 
is a giant, hurling boulders out upon the 
wide world. Nils in his own way was cre- 
ating troll stories. He burnt his hands 
and face in an explosion, but recovered 
and set to work anew. 

One day the colonel saw what he was 
doing, and Nils, quite forgetting to stand 
at attention, began to lecture and tell ad- 
venturous tales. He had a new weapon, 
a new grenade, to be held in the hand and 
flung into the midst of the enemy in 
storming a fortress. 

The grenade was explained to Nor- 
wegian generals, who merely shook their 
heads. A sergeant who wished to improve 
the military system was a thing unheard 
of. All they could do for Nils was to pro- 
mote him, by and by, to the rank of quar- 
termaster-sergeant. 

Nils, however, left the country one day, 
and when he returned, was director of 
a large factory from which his grenades 
would be sent out to all the world. 

Then there was a war. And later there 
were other wars; and each country needed 
hundreds of thousands of Nils Lia’s gre- 
nades. France, securing his services, made 
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him a colonel and a director of many fac- 
tories, all of which were to produce mil- 
lions of the new hand-grenades. 


Things looked discouraging at the Lia 
farm on this particular day. Both of the 
old people were in bed, and it was draw- 
ing close to the haying season again, Of 
the children, the youngest daughter alone 
remained at home; and she understood 
that her parents suffered from the disease 
known as age and fatigue. At the mere 
thought of mowing in hills and uplands 
they closed their eyes and sank deeper 
into their bed. 

“The sheriff is coming!” said the girl, 
looking through the window. 

Lars Lia barely opened his eyes and 
could not help laughing; for what more 
could the sheriff find that was worth tak- 
ing in mortgage? 

The door opened, and the sheriff en- 
tered. But he carried no register and had 
summoned no witnesses. 

“Don’t be frightened,’ he said, “This 
time my errand is a pleasant one.” 

He looked so kindly as he sat down that 
the old people in bed were encouraged to 
raise their heads. 

“The fact is,’ he said, “that your son, 
the colonel in France, commissioned me 
a month ago to buy a good farm for his 
parents; and I have found one. It is Bus- 
tad. I have bought the place and have 
still twenty thousand kroner left over, 
which I have brought you. The colonel 
wishes me to arrange that the farm be 
placed under a competent manager and 
that you be relieved of all responsibility. 
Besides, the bank will supply you with 
ten thousand kroner a year, as long as 
you live. These are the colonel’s orders.” 

Not before the next day had the old 
people recovered from their astonishment 
enough to begin feeling glad. Then they 
got up and put on their Sunday clothes. 
And on the following day the old dun 
mare tripped down from the Lia farm 
with a small load behind her. 
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Bustad, one of the finest farms in the 
neighborhood, had level fields and large 
yellow buildings. The soil was deep; the 
meadows were high. The byre, spacious, 
clean, and light as a living room, could 
house thirty cows, and the stable eight 
horses. Of all this Lars Lia and his wife 
were the owners. Besides, they had a man- 
ager and servants and needed to do noth- 
ing at all but look on. 

The dun mare grazed among the other 
horses on level ground. The two old peo- 
ple, each with a cane, puttered about the 
yard. It was their own land. Coming out 
of the door, however, it seemed strange 
to see the flat ground. More than once, in 
fact, they fell flatly headlong. Often they 
stopped to look up toward the ridge at the 
gray houses which hung there as on a 
steep wall, and which had for so many 
years been their home. 
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Crooked limbs could not easily become 
young and straight again, but their feet, 
all the same, grew lighter each day. Be- 
sides, they could take the mare, even in the 
middle of haying time, and drive about, 
stopping on the road to talk to people 
about Nils. Or they could both stand with 
the mare in the meadow, brushing her and 
feeding her oats from a ladle. When they 
found it difficult to climb into the high 
gig or cart, it was of course an easy mat- 
ter for them to buy a carriage. To the 
mare, the wheels seemed always to run 
of themselves on these flat roads; and she 
grew fat and wore silver trimmings on 
her harness, while her old legs tripped 
exactly as fast as her master and mistress 
wished. Whenever she met anyone, she 
stopped a bit, for she knew that of course 
the old people in the carriage must always 
tell about Nils. 


Fjords 


By Boreuitp Ler 


ONG arms reaching inland 
Touching with soft fingers 


The hamlets 


Sleeping at the foot of the mountains. 





The Circle 


By Evin WAGNER 


Translated from the Swedish by SigNuiLp Gustarson 


ANNA invited us, her friends of 
H the Circle, to her house one eve- 
ning. I dressed and went, much 
against my will. To me it seemed strange 
and inappropriate for her to entertain 
when her husband had just undergone an 
operation and was in the hospital. Why, 
for that matter, had she left Stockholm 
and journeyed down to Gustafsfors so 
soon after the operation? Edward’s condi- 
tion was reported hopeful. But nothing is 
so uncertain, so sensitive, so deceiving as 
the condition of a patient immediately 
after a major operation. A wheel has 
been taken out of the watch; it keeps on 
going, but so hesitatingly that every mo- 
ment holds a fear that it will change and 
stop. 

As soon as we entered Hanna’s draw- 
ing-room, we were struck with the pain- 
ful consciousness that the master of the 
house was absent. Erik and Hildur, one of 
the four couples constituting the Circle, 
had already arrived. Hanna was serving 
tea, and I noticed immediately that there 
were only five cups on the tray. 

“Aren't Robert and Helga coming?” 
I asked. We had taken for granted that 
the whole Circle was to convene, with the 
exception of Edward. 

“No,” said Hanna curtly. 

What was the matter with her? My 
husband and I exchanged glances. She 
was not her usual self, but her new man- 
ner did not indicate anxiety for Edward. 

“Why not?” asked Hildur, who never 
knows when to stop asking questions. 

“IT have not invited them!” 

“Oh!” 

Our surprise that she had excluded 
Robert and Helga was great, and excus- 
able. For many years we eight had gath- 
ered regularly once a week in the winter, 


and no one had been excluded before. Of 
course, some of us had had hindrances 
occasionally, but I could never remember 
Helga’s being absent. Her many children 
had come in the summer, when we had 
no meetings. Besides, she had said that 
neither childbed nor deathbed could keep 
her from hearing the last chapters of Les 
Misérables or the first of Henry Esmond. 

We all suspected that something serious 
had happened. My husband looked dis- 
tressed, and I felt sorry for him. Some- 
thing had cut into the Circle, and our 
closed unity was broken. 

From my husband’s face, my eyes trav- 
eled to Erik’s. He looked gloomy and did 
not touch his tea. As Helga’s brother he 
will not frequent places where she is not 
welcome. 

I could guess what he was thinking: It 
is always the women. We four men could 
have been eternal friends. But now they 
will make us take sides in their quarrels. 

“Who is going to read?” asked Hildur 
when we had finished our tea. 

“T didn’t think we were going to read 
on ahead,” replied Hanna. “But I have 
a letter here which I should very much 
like you to hear.” 

“From your husband?” we asked ea- 
gerly. 

“No, to him.” 

She went over to the chair which Ed- 
ward always occupied when he read to 
us. She filled it better than he. As she sat 
there now, with her gray hair and her 
gray satin dress, which she courageously 
had kept at ankle length, she seemed to 
me wise, dignified, and penetrating. Never 
was I more completely deceived. This 
matronly figure hid the heart of a school- 
girl, and unsuspectingly she bared it to us. 

“The letter came to the hospital the 
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same day as he was operated;” said she, 
“so, of course, he couldn’t read it himself, 
Since it was only from Helga, I opened 
‘” 

My husband leaned over to me and 
asked: 

“What is she driving at?” 

“It would be kind of you to listen,” 
said Hanna with emphasis. “Now I shall 
begin.” 

“Edward, my dearest friend !” 

Erik half rose from his chair but sank 
into it again. That was his big mistake. 
He should not have hesitated to stop 
Hanna—whether he restrained himself 
from fear of compromising Helga before- 
hand, or for some other reason. 

“Edward, my dearest friend—” 

Behind Hanna’s voice I imagined Hel- 
ga’s quick whisper. 

“T am all alone at home, sitting in my 
corner which you know so well, with my 
portfolio in my lap, writing to you. Hanna 
has just left, we have been talking about 
you, and I have comforted her till I am 
disconsolate myself. I told her that of 
course you will recover, your life is not 
yet ended, you simply cannot go yet. She 
cried because you seemed so indifferent.— 
‘I thought I had made life dear to him,’ 
she said, just as if one could make life 
so dear to anyone else. But I assured her 
that she had, for otherwise you would not 
willingly have given in to the surgeons. 
To my amazement, Hanna is just as help- 
less as a child in this crisis. Have you 
ever chanced to see her thus?” 

Here I must give Hanna credit for not 
skipping this part of the letter and read- 
ing it with the same steady voice. 

“Do you realize,” the letter continued, 
“that this is our evening? When I close 
my eyes, you are sitting there in the 
leather chair with the book in your hands, 
and from this corner I listen to your voice. 

“When I imagine the Circle without 
you—but you understand that I did not 
intend to call a meeting—I realize for the 
first time what you have been to us. I can- 
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not imagine my Robert or Erik or even 
the head-master” (my husband looked a bit 
flattered at that even) “in your place. But 
the rest of us have never really thanked 
you for all the trouble you have taken to 
hold us together around an intellectual 
interest. It must have required an effort, 
for we are only ordinary middle class 
people who would have gossiped, played 
cards, bored one another, and parted com- 
pany if it hadn’t been for you. 

“Is there any reason why I shouldn’t 
write today and you read tomorrow, as 
you lie waiting for the knife, that I cared 
just as little as the rest of them for good 
literature until you taught me? It was for 
your sake that I came, for your sake I re- 
turned every fall. I am very fond of the 
rest, but it would never occur to me to 
want to see them every week. I wonder 
if I ought to betray to you also the fact 
that when Robert and his wife have con- 
tinued to live in Gustafsfors, it is because 
I have not been able to break out of the 
Circle. Otherwise I should certainly have 
persuaded Robert to take his wife and 
children with him and move out of this 
hole. If you should fail to return, or if 
vou should grow tired of us, then—But I 
know that you will return, I know that 
vou will not tire of us. Before long we 
shall again be gathered at your house. 
Then you know what chair I shall sit 
Rin ea 
Involuntarily we all glanced at Helga’s 
empty chair. It would never have occurred 
to one of us to sit there, although Helga 
was not invited. It struck us now that we 
had never seen Helga in any other place, 
year after year. It seemed to me that a 
veil was drawn aside, and that I saw 
a glimpse of an invisible circle within the 
visible and familiar one. 

Hanna had not made any pause. 

“You know,” she continued her mo- 
notonous reading of Helga’s letter, “that 
just as you have your special chair in 
each of the four homes, so have I. I like 
the one in your home best. There I sit 
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directly opposite you, and so low that I 
can look right up into your face beneath 
the hand you hold in front of your fore- 
head; yes, I catch a glimpse of your 
eyes under the lowered lids, and when the 
chapter is over, you raise them, look at 
me and smile. At first I didn’t think you 
noticed where I sat. So once I let Hildur 
take my usual seat. You said nothing; you 
began to read. But suddenly the light 
didn’t fall right, you couldn’t see well, 
you moved the lamp, the chair, the table— 
until you had reproduced the right line 
between us. Since then I have never 
changed places, nor you either. 

“Beside me on the table I have some 
of the books that you read to us, not to 
read in, but as comfort and company in 
my misery. I tried to read The Burning 
Bush, but I am too restless to read. Oh, 
tell me, are you in pain, are you tired, 
are they torturing you? How is it possible 
that I don’t know, that I don’t feel your 
suffering and your ease from pain in every 
nerve? Have you a cheerless room, are 
your neighbors quiet or do they groan and 
disturb you? Do you tremble, do you long 
for release? Do you feel that you have 
read enough in your books, that vou know 
vour lesson and want to pass on? 

“How long these days are! Thank good- 
ness that Robert is away, so I can fill the 
apartment with my thoughts of you. The 
children are with the maid at grandmoth- 
er’s. I sent them away, in case—well, in 
case I might have been able to journey to 
you in haste. Hanna asked me just now if 
I didn’t want to go with her to Stockholm. 
She feels so lonely and lost, she said, at 
a hotel in the capital. But I said No, be- 
cause you didn’t ask me. If there had 
only been the faintest suggestion in your 
telegram that you wanted me, but there 
wasn’t. Conventionality for woman holds 
even in the deepest distress. Rather die 
alone, rather let you men die alone, rather 
let you live alone than come unbidden. 

“You did not ask me to come, but you 
asked me to write; so I am coming in the 
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form you desired. Thanks for all the 
years, my dear, dear friend. Thank you 
for all the joy I have had, the small mea- 
sure of intelligence and judgement I have 
developed. May God carry you safely 
through to Helga.” 

The letter was finished. 

When Hanna had folded it, my hus- 
band extended his hand and received it. 

“T understand that you are surprised at 
me,’ said Hanna. “But whatever you 
think, please tell me. Be frank: What am 
I to believe of Helga and Edward after 
this? Everything or nothing?” 

“Tt is written with a calm and innocent 
hand,” said my husband. 

“Have you no interpretation yourself, 
Hanna?” I asked. 

“No,” she replied. “In that case I 
shouldn’t have asked.” 

Erik had long been struggling against 
anger. Now he rose. 

“This reading is indiscreet,’ said he. 
“Tt is unfair to read this letter now, when 
Edward is on the road to recovery. If we 
had read it together when he was on the 
operating-table, we should have consid- 
ered the tense tone quite natural. We 
should all have been moved and wished to 
tell Edward what he was to us. We must 
remember that it was written in the face 
of death.” 

His wife interrupted him sharply. 

“T should not have written such a letter 
in the face of ten deaths,” said she. 

“No, I know it,” said he, and she looked 
around the Circle with an air of satisfac- 
tion, as if to say: There you see what con- 
fidence he places in me! 

“What does Helga herself say?” asked 
my husband. 

“IT have not asked her,” said Hanna. 
“When the letter is so ambiguous and 
cautious, what must she be herself? But 
I have asked her husband.” 

“Oh!” 

“Well, it concerns him and me chiefly, 
doesn’t it?’ (Merciful heavens, that is 
how she looked at it!) “But he doesn’t 
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know what to believe either. They get 
along very well together, he says. Except 
in this one letter, there is not the slightest 
cause for suspicion anywhere. And we 
couldn’t decide whether the letter was any 
cause either. There is nothing tangible, 
and there is so much that eludes one’s 
grasp when one tries to get at it. Or what 
do you think? You who are disinterested 
can surely tell me the truth.” 

Never, thought I, never. The letter had 
been a shock which had jogged her out of 
that middle-aged calm we had dignified 
with the name of poise. She was unhappy. 
And that was just the unforgivable, the 
ignoble part of it. A cow must not have the 
heart of a roe, and does not have it, in 
fact. When a fifty-year-old matron with- 
out blushing shows forth the heart of a 
schoolgirl, one becomes unresponsive. 

She has done everything she should not 
have done, I thought sternly. To break 
the letter, to keep it, to leave Edward, to 
go to Robert, to initiate us into the secret, 
not to offer the men cigars,—a person can- 
not make so many false moves in succes- 
sion without landing in perdition. 

“T think there is no evil behind this,” 
said mv husband. “Any one of us in dan- 
ser of death would surelv have received 
beautiful letters from the rest.” 

“I do not like to discuss mv sister,” 
said Erik. “But let us go through the let- 
ter again, since it can’t be avoided.” He 
extended his hand for the letter; my hus- 
band gave it to him unwillingly. The fol- 
lowing second it lay in the fire. It had 
burned to ashes before Hanna had discov- 
ered what had happened. 

It was strange to behold the prodigious 
effect of this action—which I had expect- 
ed the whole time—on Hanna. It dawned 
on her suddenly that we were against her, 
that she had lost our sympathy, that we 
took sides against the the 
wronged, the faithful wife. 

tes. 2a 
my friends,” she said. 

“And so we are,’ said my husband 


innocent, 


. you were... 
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lamely, as he rose. “But we don’t think 
you have taken the thing quite sensibly, 
Now my wife and I must go.” 

“My wife and I too,” said Erik, follow- 
ing his example. 

“IT won't try to detain the gentlemen,” 
said Hanna. “But you two’—here she 
turned to Hildur and me—‘“must not go 
till you have told me what you think.” 

“TI share my husband’s opinion,’ I re- 
plied curtly, and rose. 

And now the whole thing might have 
been over, but Hildur was unwilling. 

“TI doubt very strongly that you share 
his opinion,” she blurted out. ‘In that 
case I should have been right in always 
considering you more stupid than I have 
believed. There are insinuations in that 
letter. . . . You burned it, Erik, but I 
have a fireproof memory.” 

“T know that,” said Erik. 

“And I remember what it said all 
right: ‘I am glad that Robert is away,’ it 
said, ‘so I can fill the rooms with thoughts 
of you.’ What more evidence is needed? 
The person who writes that doesn’t love 
her own husband, but Hanna’s.” 

“We must consider the circumstances,” 
said mv husband again. 

“The circumstances! You know just as 
well as I that love means pitiless exclu- 
sion of all but the loved one. If only my 
loved one lives, other women’s husbands 
may die for all I care. It is the business 
of their wives to mourn for them, not 
mine. Besides . . .” 

“Hildur,” I interrupted, “Be quiet and 
let grown up people talk.” I too was pos- 
sessed by the demon of sincerity. Count- 


less times during the past years I had 


suppressed the desire to say exactly what 
I now had told her: Be quiet and let 
grown up people talk. 

“Tt seems to me,” said my husband— 
of course, the men had not gone—‘‘that 
the most important thing for Hanna is, 
not Helga’s feelings, but Edward’s. And 
in the whole letter there is not the faintest 
shadow of suspicion cast on him.” 
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“He telegraphed to her,” said the inex- 
orable Hildur. ‘““Why did he telegraph to 
her and not to the rest of us? It is evi- 
dent that he telegraphed to her and asked 
her for a letter. I can find out what was 
in the telegram through Miss Svenson at 
the telegraph office.” 

‘Now you see, Hanna,” said I, “what 
you have brought on. You may cause the 
ruin of Miss Svenson.” 

“I thought I had to know the truth,” 
said she, helplessly. 

“Why?” I asked. 

“Why, if Edward would be happier 
with her—” 

“You should have asked Edward that 
. . . but you didn’t dare. In this way you 
have cut off every possibility of finding 
out the truth.” 

“Oh, no,” said Hildur. “Bring pressure 
to bear on both of them, and we shall see.” 

“The rack has been abolished,” said I. 
“It can’t be done.” 

“Has it?” asked Erik. 

Hanna, who sat staring straight ahead, 
gave a start. 

“Not one of you has any idea how im- 
portant this is,” she said. 

“That,” said my husband kindly, “is 
because we know something else that is 
much more important.” 

“And what is that?” 

“That he is living, Hanna,” said my 
husband solemnly. 

In the midst of the silence following 
these words came the telegram that he 
was dying. To our surprise it was signed 
“Helga.” 

Hildur and I packed Hanna’s bag. The 
men put her on the train twenty minutes 
later. The last thing she said was: “You 
were right; the only thing that matters is 
that he is living.” 


Not until several weeks after Edward’s 
death and burial did I meet Helga. The 
Circle was broken, and she did not visit 


any of us. Hanna mentioned her name 
only once. 
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“I met her on the street,’ said she. 
“She has aged too much for a faithful 
wife.” 

After that I went to Helga and got her 
to talk. She had no suspicion of what had 
been discovered. Her husband had not 
said a word about Hanna’s confidences. 

“Will Hanna never forgive me for be- 
ing there when he died?” asked Helga. 
“There was nothing mysterious about 
that, only that some friends invited me 
to motor up.” 

“T shall tell Hanna that,” said I. She 
thought that I swallowed the lie, although 
as a matter of fact I was turning it over 
on my tongue to spit it out on occasion. 
“But Helga, you should not judge Hanna 
harshly. I think she can never forgive 
herself for not being there. Of course, 
she must imagine that her absence made 
it harder for him.” 

“T don’t believe it did,’ said Helga, 
forgetting herself; and when she had said 
it, she blushed deeply. “That is to say, 
I don’t really know,” she corrected her- 
self anxiously. “I didn’t get a chance to 
talk with him. He was already far away 
when I arrived. When I called to him, he 
answered from a distant land, a land a 
thousand times a thousand miles away. 
But he heard me and answered me any- 
way,’ she said with pride. 

“Answered about what?” I asked. 

She had entirely forgotten her fear of 
betraying herself. 

“T had written a little letter to him,” 
she said, lying even in details, for the 
letter was not a little one, but long. ‘So 
I asked him: ‘Were you glad to get my 
letter?’ ”’ 

I observed her, the woman for whom 
he had read all those evenings, all those 
years, and a_ powerful feeling over- 
whelmed me. I was not angry; I gave 
that up long ago. But I realized and ex- 
perienced in one intensive moment our 
whole human insufficiency, our desperate 
poverty. I thought of the dying man, who 
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The Tragedy at Herrhult Station 


By Astrip ExreNcron-KippE 


Translated from the Danish by Henry ComMMAGER 


MONG the many strange and fate- 
A« experiences that I have met 
with in the course of my long life, 
there is one above all others, which comes 
back to me time and again in the troubled 
hours of the night. Though it lies so far 
back that it belongs to my earliest youth, 
it affected me at the time so powerfully, 
so unforgettably, that whenever I have a 
bit of fever it is sure to come back and 
haunt me, to perch on my bed and torture 
my dreams and send my temperature up in 
the most alarming manner. So, too, when- 
ever I find myself alone in a compartment 
of a railway coach, I dare not snatch a 
nap for fear that something terrible might 
happen to me again, just as it did that 
memorable night. 

I have had other adventures, both be- 
fore and since, of an equally harrowing 
nature, but in all of these I have been 
only the passive victim of circumstances, 
a pawn in the hands of fate, whereas on 
this occasion, for one dreadful hour which 
seemed to stretch out into eternity, I 
thought that I held the lives of many peo- 
ple in my hands and, without in the least 
knowing what to do, I was faced with the 
problem of saving them from what seemed 
certain death. 

But let me tell my story just as it hap- 
pened. 

It was at Easter time the year when, 
fresh from my bar examinations, I was 
serving as a clerk in the County Court in 
Smaaland, that I was given the task of 
taking some valuable papers up to a Mr. 
Térnemann, who was manager of a mine 
in the iron district of Hégsberg. It was, 
as I said, about Easter time, but Easter 
came in March that year, and the weather 
was more severe than it had been at any 
time during the winter. The snow had 


been so unusually heavy that the railroad 
tracks, which were newly laid in this re- 
gion, were almost impassable, and the 
trains had literally to push their way 
through the forests and the endless deso- 
late fields buried deep in snow. 

To me, however, a possible delay was 
of no great consequence, as the season was 
slack, and my services as youngest assist- 
ant were not supremely valuable to the 
office. All that was needed was that I 
should deliver the papers safely to Mr. 
Tornemann. 

I was not a little pleased with this prac- 
tical employment of my talents. It suited 
me better to be sent out on a kind of dip- 
lomatic mission than to sit in a stuffy 
office, and the confidence my superiors 
placed in me was most flattering. It was 
in this complacent frame of mind that I 
drove in from East Gylby to Gothenburg 
and boarded the northbound train for the 
Bergslagen mining district. Many a time 
I patted the breast of my greatcoat to feel 
that the papers were safe in its deep 
pocket. 

I had commenced my trip at six in the 
morning, in the first gray gleam of day, 
and I shall not deny that by the time the 
early dusk crept on I was very tired in- 
deed, partly from five hours of driving in 
an open sleigh, and partly from the mo- 
notonous drone of the train. So when we 
had passed Mellerud, and after a wait of 
an hour and a quarter I boarded my train 
again, the realization that I might now 
settle down in peace and quiet until I 
reached Hégsberg station filled me with 
a peculiar satisfaction. I congratulated 
myself that I had the compartment all 
to myself, and snuggled down in a corner 
to snatch a few hours of much needed 
sleep. 
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Before long the monotonous drone and 
grind of the iron wheels lulled me into a 
slumber as deep as might be induced by 
the tenderest lullaby. But this profound 
slumber was to cost me dear. I am no 
more able today than I was that memo- 
rable evening to judge how long I slept. 
I only know that I started up out of my 
sleep in alarm when the train stopped 
with a sudden jerk and the whistle blew, 
long and piercing, as if to warn me not to 
fail to get out. Hastily I gathered up my 
luggage—a valise and a bag—made sure 
that my precious papers were still in the 
breast pocket of my greatcoat, jerked 
open the door of my compartment, stum- 
bled down the steps, and dropped to the 
ground. Imagine my astonishment when 
I found myself, not on a station platform, 
but knee deep in snow! 

I had leaped just in time—would that 
I had been a moment too late !—for, just 
as I dropped from the car steps, the train 
began to move again, and before I could 
collect my scattered wits the last car glid- 
ed silently past me. Stupefied, I watched 
the long train winding like a giant glow- 
worm over the endless fields of snow and 
disappearing into the darkness. 

Aghast I stood and stared blankly at 
the white landscape around me. As far as 
my eye could reach there was no sign of 
human habitation. I saw only the desolate 
fields glistening in their icy blankets, and 
far off on the horizon a black strip as of 
gathering storm clouds, which I knew 
must be a forest of firs. 

As to the location I had not the remotest 
idea. For one or another of those mysteri- 
ous reasons which forever cause passen- 
gers to stick their heads out of compart- 
ment windows and ask questions which 
are forever unanswered, the train must 
have stopped for a moment in the open 
fields. Had I, alas, but limited myself to 


this harmless gesture of curiosity! It was 


my natural confusion on awakening from 
so deep a sleep, and my fear that I might 
not get out at the right station, that had 
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caused me so recklessly to catapult myself 
out into this desert of snow. And now in- 
deed I was delivered over to my fate. 

In which direction should I turn? Had 
the train actually passed Hégsberg, or had 
it not yet reached that station? I peered 
anxiously into the surrounding darkness, 
but discovered nothing that would help me 
to answer these questions. Meanwhile I 
could not remain standing where I was 
with my luggage in the snow, and I chose 
therefore to suppose that the train had 
not yet arrived at my destination, and 
that my path lay ahead. I decided conse- 
quently to follow the tracks, which had 
been partly cleared by the train, for sure- 
ly this would be the quickest way out of 
the wilderness in which I found myself. 

Grasping my luggage firmly, I began 
my toilsome and hopeless march through 
the snow plains with increasing difficulty. 
As I lifted my feet, the tracks of my boots 
stood in the hard snow like moulds. The 
moon had risen now, but it served only to 
accentuate the eeriness and unreality of 
the frozen landscape, and, shuddering, I 
reflected that when all living things had 
died and the earth lay caked in ice it 
would look like this. 

I had no idea what the temperature 
was, but I was sure that it must be ex- 
tremely low, for I felt my greatcoat stif- 
fen around me as I plowed on through the 
snow, and my valise seemed to freeze on to 
my hand. In less than half an hour I was 
staggering in a veritable armor of ice 
which clattered with every step and hung 
heavier and heavier upon my shoulders 
until I felt as if I were dragging several 
times my own weight. All this created 
the intolerable impression of mere mark- 
ing time, of marching endlessly but never 
getting anywhere. And yet I knew that 
unless I soon found some place of refuge 
I should, before many hours had elapsed, 
walk straight into those dim regions 
whence no one ever returns. So intense 
was the cold that I halted only with the 
greatest risk, but I was forced, neverthe-’ 
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less, to stop every few minutes for rest, 
and to hack off with my heels some of the 
ice which clung like sheets of steel round 
my benumbed legs. 

Almost in despair I looked up to the 
dark heavens as if to beseech aid from 
Providence, and to my joy I discovered 
the first star twinkling in the sky. It too 
was cold, and bright like steel, but it was 
a gleam of light for all that. With what 
indescribable joy would I not have greet- 
ed even the tiniest, the most distant re- 
flection of such radiation shining out from 
some windowpane. 

This thought had just flashed through 
my mind when, to my great astonishment 
and even greater delight, I perceived, far 
ahead in the murky darkness, a tiny gleam 
of light which flashed off and on like a 
friendly eye winking at me, but never quite 
disappeared. With renewed courage and 
energy I accelerated my sluggish pace. 
I tried what I had already attempted so 
many times before—to walk along the 
iron rails; but the hot steam from the 
train had frozen over them instantly and 
encased them in a slippery coat of ice so 
that, loaded down as I was, it was quite 
impossible to balance myself on them. 

Though at first the light seemed in- 
credibly distant, it came slowly nearer 
and nearer, and at the same time the 
black strip on the horizon grew larger 
and larger and proved at last to be a thick 
clump of fir trees. Within half an hour 
I was near enough to the tiny light to 
make out that it emanated from a signal 
lantern and signified a clear track ahead. 
Then at once I realized that I must be in 
the vicinity of Herrhult station. Some 
years earlier I had stayed at the neigh- 
boring town of Filipstad, and I learned 
then that Herrhult station was an iso- 
lated spot on the desolate plains, accessi- 
ble only by railroad and by a rude forest 
path used by cowherds and foresters. 
When, as now, the heavy snows interfered 
with the train service, the station might 
be cut off from all communication with the 
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outside world for as much as a week at 
a time. 

What struck me as most extraordinary, 
however, was that the signal light had not 
been taken down, although the train from 
which I had descended so precipitately 
must have passed the station an hour or 
two earlier. I was no less astonished when, 
after finally reaching the station platform 
and depositing my luggage which I had 
heroically carried all this time, I made the 
unpleasant discovery that the little red 
painted wooden station, with its two tiny 
windows on either side of the waiting 
room door and one in the gable above, lay 
in complete darkness. No doubt, I assured 
myself, the station master felt tired and 
went to bed immediately after the passage 
of the last train without bothering to take 
down the signal lantern—a matter, after 
all, of comparatively little importance, 
since no other trains, surely, would pass 
through that night. 

Reluctant as I was to cause any incon- 
venience, I felt compelled to arouse the 
sleepy station master from his rest. I could 
not possibly pass the night in the icy little 
waiting room, on the walls and windows 
of which the frost had engraved veritable 
bas-reliefs. Furthermore, I had been con- 
scious for some time of a severe pain in 
my back, which doubtless was to be ac- 
counted for by a special sensitiveness to 
cold and wet due to my shattered nerves. 
From time to time I was seized with par- 
oxysms of shivering accompanied by ter- 
rible shooting pains under my left shoul- 
der blade. 

I went around to the back of the station 
house to see if I might not find some sign 
of light or of life; and to my intense joy 
I did discover a feeble light flickering 
through the curtains of a window on the 
first floor. 

I beat on the pane and listened in- 
tently. 

Not a sound came from within; and 
even as I stood there listening, the tiny 
glimmer of light went out, as if conscious 
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that it had fulfilled its purpose of leading 
me to a place of refuge. 

I rapped again on the dark pane, more 
anxiously now, but with the same negative 
result. The house lay in complete silence. 
I peered around to see if there was some 
other habitation near, but even as I did so 
I realized that such a hope was vain, for I 
knew that at this, as at several of the 
small new stations, there was no porter, 
since the station master performed all of 
the not very arduous duties himself. 

My discomfort was becoming more 
acute every minute. I was forced to take 
some positive action, so I pulled at the 
door. 

It opened for me. 

I found myself in a low oblong room 
illumined by the ghostly white light of 
the moon. The small square windowpanes 
were sharply silhouetted on the floor like 
so many flat, barren, hotbeds. I turned to 
the other side of the room—and the sight 
that met my eves froze me with horror. 
Mv heart began to pound crazily in my 
breast, the pain under my left shoulder 
stung like red hot needles, and I gasped 
for breath. Over on the bed, in a slumber 
too deep for anv living creature, lay an 
old man, his white face turned upward. 

Timidly I approached the bed and 
struck a light. An old two-armed wooden 
candlestick stood on a little round table 
at the head of the bed. One of its wax 
candles must have sputtered out just as 
I came up to the window of the room, for 
the melted wax which had run over the 
edge of the candlestick seemed even now 
to move imperceptibly. I lighted the other 
candle and turned to the bed. The old 
man who lay stretched out on the cot was 
dressed in the uniform of an official, and 
1 knew him at once for the station master. 
His cap, which still partly covered his 
head, had slipped aslant his brow, but it 
did not conceal a pair of pale blue eyes 
which stared lifelessly up toward the low 
ceiling. 

I bent down to listen for his heartbeat. 
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It was silent. No breath came from his 
partly open lips. The man was dead, there 
was no doubt about that. His hands alone, 
with the yellowed fingers that seemed to 
have grown together as if moulded in wax, 
might have told me that. He was dead. 
But how... ? 

Had he felt ill just at the moment the 
train had passed the station, and hurried 
to his bed where a heart stroke had killed 
him? Alone and helpless out here in the 
wilderness ! 

I lifted one of his lifeless hands, and 
was aware of an acute pain in my shoul- 
der, as if a hundred needles stabbed 
through me. But it was not the pain that 
caused me to start and drop the dead 
man’s arm to stare around the room. 

For I heard from within the office the 
sudden ticking of the telegraph appara- 
tus. There was something terrifying about 
that irregular, insistent ticking, calling in 
vain te him who could no longer hear. 
And this sound was joined immediately 
by one even more ominous—a regular 
ticking behind me as if something were 
dripping. 

I glanced, shuddering, to the floor. 

But it was not blood. It was only my 
own armor of ice that was beginning to 
thaw out in the warm room and was drip- 
ping down on the floor in regular splashes. 

A sickening thought swept through me. 
What was concealed beneath the gold- 
braided cap? What might I find if I 
looked under one of those shining buttons 
on the left side of the jacket? My position 
was indeed an appalling one. If the old 
man had been murdered, I should be able 
to say with a terrible exactitude when the 
crime had been committed, for but two 
hours ago he had lived and regulated the 
train signal. The murderer must have 
come on the same train as myself, and he 
must have carried out his fell purpose just 
after the train had left the station and be- 
fore the old man had had a chance to take 
the signal lantern down. After the crime 
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the villain must have dragged his victim to 
this bed. 

I was shivering now with cold and with 
fear; my heart grew numb, and I gasped 
for breath. I felt as in a nightmare, as if I 
had all along been playing a gruesome 
game of blind man’s buff with an invisible 
enemy, and now he had led me to the 
brink of a chasm and suddenly jerked the 
bandage from my eyes. For here was I, 
helpless and frozen, alone with a corpse. 
To go out again into the night would mean 
certain death. But to stay here—would 
that not mean a death equally certain and 
far more terrible? Would it not be better 
to glide gently through the icy portals of 
death than to fall by the hand of the 
prowling monster who had committed this 
deed? 

The telegraph apparatus was hacking 
away incessantly. I knew but little about 
the duties of station masters, but I had 
often observed that they generally disre- 
garded this ticking, knowing doubtless 
that the message was not addressed to 
their station but to some other. Still, was 
it not barely possible that somewhere 
among all these unintelligible messages 
there was one addressed to Herrhult sta- 
tion? A warning perhaps? An announce- 
ment of an approaching train? I did not 
suppose that any other train would or 
could pass over those icy tracks tonight, 
but what, after all, did I know about it? 
Did I have a right to take for granted that 
these messages were irrelevant—to con- 
gratulate myself that I might safely ig- 
nore them? Ought I not to rush out to find 
help elsewhere—drag myself along the 
tracks to the next station? Of what value 
was my poor life as weighed against the 
lives of hundreds of my fellow men? 

God! Would that monotonous, incessant 
ticking from the office never stop! 

I went over to the office door and 
watched the strips of thin white paper 
come crawling out like ugly tapeworms, 
grovelling across to the edge of the table 
and continuing their progress down on the 
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floor, approaching ever nearer to the room 
where the dead men lay, as if they wanted 
to creep in and touch him and warn him 
not to neglect their insistent message. 

Almost overcome with pain, shivering 
from the cold, and with my reason well 
nigh paralyzed, I returned to the thresh- 
old of the bedroom, when I heard behind 
me a shrill, piercing ring. 

The speaking tube! Great God! Where 
had my wits been! 

I hastened back to the table, seized the 
receiver and heard the message: 

“Train departed for Hégsberg.” 

I was about to answer, to call for help, 
but my hand shook so that the speaking 
tube clattered against my teeth, and I 
could not speak. Then, at the same mo- 
ment, with a sense of horror, I felt a hot 
breath against my cheek, and a voice cried 
into the speaking tube, close to my ear, 
“All clear.” 

I tried to turn my head, but everything 
went black before my eyes, and I sank 
down, deep, deep down, as if the earth had 
yawned and swallowed me up. 

When I opened my eyes again I looked 
around me bewildered and uncomprehend- 
ing. I lay on a bed, and had shed my 
armor of ice. Over me bent a kindly old 
face which was anxiously searching my 
own. I tried to turn round so as to see 
him better, but the pain in my back forced 
me to lie quiet. 

“It’s a little better, now, isn’t it?” he 
was saying. “No, don’t talk, just stay 
quiet, as you are. You were rigged out 
like a polar bear who had been frozen in 
a glacier all winter when I found you. But 
never fear, we shall soon have you back 
on your feet again. I am somewhat versed 
in medicine, even’”—he smiled—‘even if 
I did fail in my medical examinations. It’s 
experience, my young friend, experience 
that counts. And I have had time and 
opportunity enough to acquire that in all 
these many years out here in the wilder- 


ness, where it is thirty miles’”—he smiled 
again—“‘to the nearest ‘real’ doctor. . - - 
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You have a slight attack of pneumonia. 
I’ve examined you already, you see. Pain 
under the left shoulder blade, haven’t 
you? Am I right?” I nodded. “Yes, yes, 
old Ekman isn’t so stupid after all. Now 
we will just keep you quiet for a week or 
ten days, and then—well, we shall see, we 
shall see.” 

I tried to rise again, but the old man re- 
strained me. 

“Ten days!’ I exclaimed in alarm. 
“But what of the papers? The papers for 
Mr. Térnemann, I mean.” 

“The papers? Mr. Tornemann?” The 
old man repeated after me. “Do you mean 
the manager of the mine at Hégsberg? 
I know him well. I will take care of all 
that for you the first thing in the morn- 
ing.” 

“No, no,” I cried, “that is impossible.” 

He motioned me to be silent. “Nothing 
is impossible,” he said. “Ah, my young 
friend, my very young friend, if you but 
knew how much that seems utterly insur- 
mountable can be overcome by will power, 
you would not so lightly use that word 
‘impossible.’ ” He sighed, and I thought 
I saw his cheeks turn a greenish yellow 
tinge like the lamp that burned on the 
table. In a flash I remembered where I 
had seen that look before. The memory of 
all that I had experienced and had for 
a few happy moments forgotten rushed 
back to me and overwhelmed me with 
terror. 

“Tell me,’ I gasped, “for Heaven’s 
sake, tell me, how can you be sitting here 
talking to me? Just a moment ago you 
were dead. I saw you lying on this very 
bed.” 

The kindly old eyes peered at me anx- 
iously. ““Your fever has evidently been 
worse than I suspected,” he said slowly. 
“What is all this you are telling me? 


That I was dead and am now alive again 
—is that it, young man?” He paused a 
moment, as if to impress upon me the ab- 
surdity of my delusion, and smiled—a pe- 


culiar, uncertain smile. ‘“No—do you 
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know where I found you? I came in from 
the switch outside and found you by the 
speaking tube. There you might have 
caused a terrible calamity, young man.” 
He shuddered, and closed his eyes, as if 
he already saw the gruesome scene enact- 
ed before his inner vision, 

My own thoughts, you may well believe, 
were utterly confounded. This could not 
be delirium, for I was no longer conscious 
of any fever. But how could I believe 
what the old man told me? Had he not 
himself admitted that he found me in the 
office, beside the speaking tube? And had 
I not, with my own eyes, seen him lying 
dead on this bed where I now lay? I 
glanced at him apprehensively. Was he 
dead or alive, this gentle old man with the 
pale blue eyes and the wrinkled skin and 
the white hair? Was it not, after all, more 
likely that I was delirious now, that I was 
still lying in a swoon by the telegraph set, 
and that all of this was a wild hallucina- 
tion? My agitation must have been obvi- 
ous to the old man, for he tried to reassure 
me. 

“Now listen to me, my young friend. 
You must promise me to go to sleep, and 
that at once. Otherwise I can assure you 
that you will regret it, for you will get 
worse and not better, and it will be many 
a day before you will be able to complete 
your errand. I give you my word of honor 
that I found you just as I described— 
lying unconscious at the speaking tube, 
soaked to the skin, and with a high fever. 
Now, in my opinion, you have passed the 
crisis, but—mark my words—only if you 
throw off all these fantasies and hallucina- 
tions and try to get some sleep. I am going 
to give you some sleeping powders that 
will help you. And then—as I said, in a 
week or ten days .. .” 

Still dubious, and confused, but so tired 
that I could protest no longer, I yielded to 
his persuasions, closed my eyes, and fell 
almost immediately into a profound slum- 
ber. 

Whether my amateur and—I must con- 
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fess—faithful doctor practised with or 
without a license, he was even better than 
his word, for thanks to his careful treat- 
ment I was on my feet again in no more 
than five days. During the long days that 
I was ill I used to lie and look out of the 
window as the trains roared by or, more 
rarely, stopped, and every time I saw the 
old man standing out there in his close- 
buttoned uniform, with one hand in his 
pocket, waving his red flag, I could not 
help wondering whether he was really the 
spry old station master signalling his 
trains, or a dead man waving his bloody 
banner to warn departing souls. 

By the sixth day I felt so well that I 
declared myself ready to leave. I was anx- 
ious to get away and deliver my papers to 
Mr. Térnemann. But the old man was full 
of objections. He had continued to insist 
that he take care of the papers for me, but 
I had given him permission only to write 
to the manager to inform him of the situa- 
tion and assure him that I would come as 
soon as I was able. When the station mas- 
ter finally realized that it was my fixed 
intention to take my departure, he fell 
silent and regarded me long and gravely, 
with the same timid and anxious gaze that 
I had noticed that first morning when I 
awoke to find him sitting beside my bed. 

“T suppose, then, vou will tell everything 
—TI mean, about the delirium and all of 
that, won’t you? It is but natural after 
all.” He paused. “But if you have been in 
any way satisfied here with the inadequate 
care that I have been able to give you, 
alone as I am, and if you feel that you 
want to give me some little expression of 
your satisfaction—Heaven knows I am 
not one to expect gratitude for a small 
service—but, as I said, if you care to show 
me your good will, young man, you will 
refrain from talking about these fevers 
and hallucinations of yours. You 
wonder why I ask that, I suppose. Well, 
I will tell you. . . . I am afraid that peo- 
ple will think me unpardonably negligent 
if I let a patient go so soon after such 
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violent fevers.’’ His eyes avoided mine, 
and I felt that he was not speaking the 
truth. 

“Will you promise me this, then?” he 
asked me. 

I nedded. “Of course I won't say any- 
thing if you don’t want me to,” I assured 
him. 

“And now,” he continued, “you must 
forgive me if my care has not always been 
so good as it should have been. But I live 
here, as you have seen, quite alone, with 
neither man servant nor maid servant— 
the whim of an eccentric,” he added with 
a sigh and a wry smile. “But what I find 
good enough for myself I scarcely pre- 
sume will be good enough for one accus- 
tomed to the luxurics of a more refined and 
civilized society.” 

I pressed his hand warmly, and assured 
him that I had never had better care in my 
life than he had given me, which was, in- 
deed, the truth. 

That evening, before I was to take my 
departure, the old man came in with a 
heavy letter in his hand, and sat down 
beside my bed. 

“My dear young friend,’ he began 
slowly, “you have given me greater happi- 
ness and solace of spirit in these all too 
few days than you yourself can ever real- 
ize. And you have given me, further, an 
opportunity to express certain thoughts— 
on paper only, to be sure—which have 
been weighing on my heart for many a 


long year. . . . These pages, which I now 


confide to you, I beg you not to read until, 


sooner or latter, you hear of my death— 
be it when or how it may. If, contrary to 
all human experience, you should pass 
away before I do, then, as you can see by 
the instructions written on the envelope, 
the letter will be burned unopened. Take 
it, and guard it well. And now, farewell, 
my young friend, my companion for an all 
too brief moment! You have taken from me 
a heavy burden; may you never feel its 
weight.” 
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Mr. Térnemann politely deplored the 
misfortune which came so near having 
serious consequences, and gave me a most 
hearty welcome. 

“And soold Ekman took care of you, did 
he?” he said with an amused smile. “Yes, 
yes, I can well believe that it was a wel- 
come opportunity to the old man. He has 
always been bitten by the professional 
bug, as the saying goes, and would rather 
dabble in medicine than anything else. 
During these lasi years I hear that he has 
been poring over medical books both day 
and night, early and late—a singular 
hobby for the old man. He always insists 
that he missed his real calling in life— 
that he has ‘been placed on the wrong 
shelf. And who knows—who knows, per- 
haps the old man is right.” 

Alas, had Ekman but known in time 
how true were these words. 


There are probably men who can recall, 
even at this distance, the frightful rail- 
road accident which occurred on the 
Bergslag line about two years later, in 
which eight miners lost their lives. A spe- 
cial train had been sent out from the ter- 
minal of the line with a big load of iron 
which had to get to the Gothenburg train 
by morning. The signal for a clear pas- 
sage was raised at Herrhult station, but 
when the locomotive with its eleven 
freight cars came tearing down the tracks 
it ran into another freight train coming 
from the south, and the carnage was in- 
describable. 

Herrhult station was in complete dark- 
ness, and the station master nowhere to be 
found. It was not until a week later that 
they found the body of the old man. He 
was lying in the cellar, with his throat 
slashed from ear to ear, and the blood 
had gushed out and clotted on his chest 
like a great scarlet rose. Surely the only 
flower which was laid on his poor lifeless 
body ! 

As soon as I read about his tragic death 
I hastened to open the sealed letter which 
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he had given me, and, with what emo- 
tions you can imagine, read the following: 


“Dear young friend! When you read 
these lines I shall be far away—after that 
shortest of all journeys, which neverthe- 
less carries us farther than any other 
journey, to a place where we shall be at 
peace. Such, at least, is my firm hope, as 
it is also my hope that, despite what I am 
about to tell you, I stand forth before the 
Lord of that realm with no greater sins 
on my conscience than those which are 
common to us poor mortals. When you 
read this letter, you will know how I de- 
parted this life, and whether my hopes 
are destined to be fulfilled. 

“TI was born in Gunnarstorp, the son 
of well-to-do parents who owned the es- 
tate of Gunnarstorp with an adjoining 
sawmill. I was an only child and puny 
and weak from birth. From my earliest 
childhood I was subject to epileptic fits, 
which became more and more frequent as 
the years progressed, and which, in my 
seventh year, threatened to arrest my de- 
velopment completely. 

“When I was about ten years, my ill- 
ness began very suddenly to abate, and 
within two years I was as strong and 
sound as the average boy of my age. Nor 
had my education, meanwhile, been neg- 
lected. My mother, who was a wise and 
capable woman, had constantly taught me 
at home, and in the last few years I had 
enjoyed the further advantage of a tutor. 
I was therefore adequately prepared to 
enter the Latin school at Niassj6, whence, 
in due time, I took my university entrance 
examinations. 

“T was then sent to the University at 
Lund to study medicine. There I re- 
mained for more years than I care to re- 
member. Indeed it was due only to my 
father’s inexhaustible patience and kind- 
ness that, long before I had reached the 
age of thirty, I had not, like most of my 
incompetent comrades, been called home 
to the parental roof. My thirtieth birth- 
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day I celebrated, rather dubiously to be 
sure, at home, and promised my parents 
that this was to be my last year at the 
University. I was determined to take my 
examinations immediately after Christ- 
mas, and I promised to pass in a manner 
that would reflect credit on both myself 
and my parents. 

“Alas, these sanguine hopes were not 
destined to be fulfilled. On the contrary, 
I failed in my examinations—failed so 
completely and dismally that I was per- 
manently excluded from further candi- 
dacy for a degree. Then, like so many 
others in my melancholy circumstances, | 
secured, through my father’s influence, a 
position in the Post Office. Some time 
later I was transferred to the rapidly de- 
veloping railroad department, and placed 
in charge of the little station at Herrhult. 
By my appointment to so insignificant a 
post I was given distinctly to understand 
that I could never hope for any more im- 
portant or more responsible position. 

“It was some ten years later that the 
great bank crash came which at one 
stroke deprived my father of his position 
and reduced him to penury. Since that day 
my parents have lived on what little I 
have been able to send them. Fortunately, 
just a year before this bank failure, I had 
been lucky enough to perfect a little in- 
vention on which I realized a considerable 
sum of money by selling the patent 
abroad. Since my own needs have always 
been extremely modest, my salary as sta- 
tion master was more than enough for me 
to live on, and I was able to turn over this 
sum to my parents. 

“It was around my fiftieth year that 
the threat which so long had hung over 
me became menacing. To my great alarm 
my old childhood malady—epilepsy—be- 
gan to manifest itself again. The strokes 
were very infrequent—there might be 
years between them—but I no longer felt 
any security, and you can readily realize 
what that means for a man in my position. 
Doubt not that I have done everything in 
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human power to contend with my misfor- 
tune. Day and night I scanned learned 
medical treatises, sent from far and near, 
in an attempt to find some remedy, some 
solution. But all in vain. 

“Hitherto it has been possible for me, 
either by the exercise of superhuman will 
power, or by the grace of some power 
from above—Providence, God, call it 
what you will—to keep some control over 
these strokes. As soon as I perceive that 
one is on the way, I force myself to take 
the necessary precautions. I lie down on 
my bed and await the inevitable, but by 
a powerful effort of the will I have so 
far never failed to hear and to answer the 
ringing of the telegraph for this station. 
This phenomenon you yourself witnessed. 

“TI suppose that you will judge me 
harshly. I know that you should. But I 
entreat you to believe me that it is only 
for the sake of my aged parents, who are 
living even now in Gunnarstorp—my fa- 
ther above ninety years of age—that I 
continue to hold a position which you can 
readily understand has become distasteful 
to me. It is only in this way that I am 
able to make their old age free from care, 
though the burden on me is sometimes in- 
tolerable. The day that they pass away, 
and the little sum which they now receive 
is released, believe me, I will resign my 
position here and give myself and my 
some peace. This 
promise I have solemnly made to my 
Maker—to Providence, if you prefer— 
and I feel that in return He has promised 
me that He will give me the strength 
to fulfil my duties, so that I shall not for- 
feit any of the lives which belong to Him. 
Should the opposite come to pass, how- 
ever, then I do not understand His will, 
and I will leave this life at once in order 
to account to Him for my conduct and to 
hold Him to account for His. 

“This, then, is what I have long felt 
the need to confess, my dear young friend. 
I confide it to you alone. Let it be as if 
I had whispered it down into a deep lake 


troubled conscience 
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whose rushes, unlike those others that 
once were entrusted with a secret and 
proved to have whispering tongues, are as 
silent as I have been up to this moment. 
“And now farewell, my young friend. 
Thank you once again because you have 
helped to lift from me this intolerable 
burden under which I have staggered for 
so many years. I pray that when you read 
these lines I may have closed my tired 
eyes in security and peace and gone to 
meet my Maker with confidence and glad- 
ness. 
“Your old friend, who will 
always remember you.” 


You can well understand that I felt 
strangely moved as I read this tragic con- 
fession. Gunnarstorp was but a few miles 
distant from the County Court office in 
Smaaland where I worked, and at the first 
opportunity I hurried over there. You can 
imagine my astonishment and distress 
when I learned that the station master’s 
old father and mother were both dead! 
They had died, both about the same time, 
just a year ago. Providence, then, had 
kept faith with him, as he felt it was 
pledged to do, but he had betrayed his 
promise. He had broken faith, and he had 
paid the supreme penalty. 

I cannot understand what had induced 
him to remain in a position so fraught 
with peril for himself and his fellow men. 
The world would judge him harshly, but 
I hope that he was able to justify himself 
before the merciful bar of Heaven. But if 
he was unable to do so, then I believe that 
He who knows the hearts of all men has 
somehow straightened out his account for 
him, and has granted him forgiveness. 
For whatever his motives may have been, 
surely he did not wander into eternity on 
flowery paths, but over the thorn-strewn 
Bridge of Sighs. 
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The Circle 


(Continued from page 483) 


had never received the letter because his 
wife had stolen it from him. I thought of 
the two childish women who thought they 
loved him, and for whom their own feel- 
ings were the most important thing to the 
bitter end. If he had been able to see 
through their hearts, how easy it would 
have been to leave them. I caught myself 
wondering what I should have said, if I 
had been there, to the wanderer on the 
way to distant lands. Should I have 
poured my soul into his and followed him 
on the way, or should I too only have suc- 
ceeded in calling him back? 

“Well, did he answer you?” I asked. 

“Yes,” said she. “He caught himself 
a moment on the way off, and came a 
little way back. He nodded; so evidently 
he was glad to get the letter. He tried to 
smile, but his lips were so stiff. Now it is 
his faint smile of gratitude that I have 
left in my life,’ she added, completely 
forgetting that these words must seem 
peculiar to a person who knew nothing. 

For a long time I could not utter a 
word. The strength and gentleness of the 
dying man moved me to tears, awakened 
in me a longing to possess and practise 
these qualities myself, a longing which 
swelled my heart to bursting. If you are 
not in too distant a land, I prayed, give 
them to me, give them to me! 

It was as though Helga expected of me 
a question which never came. 

“Should you like to know what was in 
my letter?” she asked. 

“Don’t tell anybody,” said I. 

“No, I don’t intend to. Don’t worry. 
That is a secret between him and me until 
Judgement Day,” said Helga. 
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Norway’s Industries 


V.. Nitrate from the Air 


By H. Sunpspy-Hansen 


ANUFACTURING and _ large 
scale industrial development in 
Norway are closely linked with 
utilization of water power. Nature has 
been lavish in providing the country with 
abundant water power in the innumerable 
waterfalls, great and small, many of them 
possessing great scenic beauty. 

It was upon the existence of a practi- 
cally unlimited source of cheap power that 
the great manufacturing enterprises at 
Rjukan and Notodden, in the province of 
Telemark, for the production of nitrates 
from atmospheric nitrogen was _predi- 
cated. To this corporation, which bears 


the imposing and to American ears some- 
what bewildering name of “Norsk Hydro- 
Elektrisk Kvelstofaktieselskap” is due 
the honor of being the first in the world 
to undertake on a giant industrial scale 
the transmutation of nitrogen in the air 
into nitrates for plant food. 

Its scientific possibility had long been 
recognized. Many experiments had been 
made in Germany and elsewhere in an 
endeavor to solve the problem of commer- 
cial production. In 1903 the problem was 
at last solved successfully in Norway by 
Professor Birkeland and Mr. Sam Eyde, 
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by means of heat exceeding 3,000 degrees 
Centigrade. 

The chemical process by which fertil- 
izers are abstracted from the atmosphere 
certainly must be rated as one of the out- 
standing scientific discoveries of the age. 
The method of production was described 
to the writer by engineers of the company 
during a recent visit to the imposing 
works at Rjukan. 

Water-driven turbines of 14,500 h.p. 
are coupled directly to electric generators. 
By means of these an electric disc flame 
seven feet in diameter is produced in fire- 
proof brick furnaces. Air heated to a 
temperature in excess of 3,000 degrees 
Centigrade is blown through these fur- 
naces, bringing about combustion of the 
atmospheric nitrogen and resulting in the 
formation of nitric oxide. 

These gases are thereupon passed 
through granite water absorption towers 
where the nitric oxide is absorbed and a 
weak (30 per cent) nitric acid produced. 
This acid is then passed over limestone, 
resulting in the formation of a solution of 
nitrate of lime. The solution is allowed to 
concentrate in the evaporators, whereupon 
the liquid nitrate is solidified by cooling. 
Then the product is reduced by means of 
granulators to granular nitrate of lime, 
the form in which this valuable and now 
so well known “fertilizer from the air’’ is 
packed in barrels or sacks and shipped to 
agricultural regions in many parts of the 
world, 

It seems almost paradoxical that a 
country situated so far to the north should 
be the means of supplying the needed nu- 
trition of the world’s food crops grown 
for the greater part in more southerly 
climes. It is but another chapter of the 
romance of science. 

For successful commercial production 
large quantities of inexpensive electric 
power was required. This was obtained by 
damming up two mountain lakes, harness- 
ing several large waterfalls, and carrying 


the water by means of gigantic pipe lines 
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down the mountain sides and through a 
tunnel four miles under a mountain down 
to the several power stations. As may be 
imagined, this was no ordinary undertak- 
ing. The natural difficulties to be overcome 
required the co-operation of the country’s 
foremost inventors, engineers, surveyors, 
chemists, architects, and many others 
skilled in the various branches of technical 
science. 

Up to 1903 few of Norway’s many wa- 
terfalls had been utilized for power pur- 
poses. In 1905 the “Norwegian Hydro” 
company began operating its first fur- 
naces at Notodden, near which town the 
first waterfall, Svelgfoss, was developed 
by this company for its power require- 
ments. Development of this fall was com- 
pleted in 1908. A total of 40,000 h.p. was 
cbtained and utilized in the production of 
nitrate of lime. Subsequently two addi- 
tional falls in the same vicinity, Svelgfoss 
II and Lienfoss, were harnessed, increas- 
ing the power supply at the Notodden 
works to 68,000 h.p. 

This was, however, merely a beginning. 
In 1909 the company initiated a great ex- 
pansion program by commencing the har- 
nessing of Norway’s largest waterfall, 
Rjukanfoss, situated at a considerable dis- 
tance from Notodden and higher up in the 
Telemark mountains. If the first under- 
taking was big, here was one of gigantic 
proportions even as measured by the 
standards of industrial nations much larg- 
er than Norway. 

By 1916 two great power stations, 
Rjukan I and Rjukan II, with their ap- 
purtenant works for the production of ni- 
trate products, were finished and placed 
in operation, The power yield of these 
two stations is approximately 300,000 
h.p., thus increasing the power utilized 
in the preduction of atmospheric nitrates 
to upward of 368,000 h.p., all of which, 
however, was not immediately required 
continuously. In recent years, as the result 
of a steadily growing market for fertil- 
izers, the Rjukan works alone have been 
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operating at pretty close to maximum 
power. 

Within the last year the company has 
again entered upon another expansion 
program, this time the largest in its his- 
tory. Its capital has practically been dou- 
bled, the works at Rjukan will be greatly 
enlarged, and new factories are under 
construction at the company’s shipping 
port on the coast, Menstad, near Skien. 
This means an eventual doubling of pro- 
duction. 

One of the most remarkable results of 
the development of this industry was the 
virtual springing into existence of the 
two entirely new industrial towns of No- 
todden and Rjukan. As a tribute to the 
genius of the founder a bronze statue of 
Sam Eyde stands in the center of Rju- 
kan’s public square. In front of him runs 
the long, sinuous “Main Street” of the 
city, and behind him flows the foaming, 
turbulant river whose swiftly moving wa- 
ters have just been released from their 
task of driving the great turbines, whose 
never-ceasing roar can be heard day and 
night. 

While nitrate of lime is the chief prod- 
uct, several other nitrogen compounds are 
manufactured in such quantities as the 
market demands. For a number of years 
up to the present time the annual capacity 
has been approximately 200,000 tons of 
nitrate of lime. This will be greatly in- 
creased when the present expansion pro- 
gram has been completed. 

Other products are nitrate of soda, used 
extensively in the dye industry, and pure 
nitrate of soda, used in various industries 
in place of purified Chilean nitrate and 
also used to a certain extent as a fertilizer. 
These two products are obtained from 
the nitric oxide which has escaped absorp- 
tion in the water towers. 

Furthermore, the weak nitric acid is 
sold as such or is concentrated to various 
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required degrees of strength. By the com- 
bination of ammonia (produced at the 
company’s ammonia works at Notodden) 
with nitric acid, ammonium nitrate is pro- 
duced. This compound is used extensively 
in the manufacture of safety explosives 
and also as fertilizer by reason of its high 
nitrogen content. Ammonium nitrate is 
essentially the most economical nitrogen- 
ous fertilizer to use where transport 
charges are heavy. 

One of the principal sources of water 
for power purposes is the mountain lake, 
Mésvand, situated in an extensive, deep 
hollow in the very “roof” of the snow- 
capped mountains, the outlet of which 
rushes down the jagged mountain side and 
at a point far below tumbles headlong 
over a precipitous cliff into an abysmal 
depth. The roar of Rjukan Falls can be 
leard far and wide, and the mist formed 
by the falling waters rises to the sky. The 
outlet from the lake is now regulated by 
a great dam and controlling works. In 
this lake the company stores for power 
purposes 800,000,000 cubic meters of wa- 
ter, of which the quantity of flow can be 
accurately controlled. Owing to the diver- 
sion of water to the power stations, Rju- 
kan Falls is now but a shadow of its for- 
mer scenic glory. But ever and anon in 
flood-time, during periods of protracted 
rainfall or following a winter of heavy 
snows, the sleeping giant wakes, and then 
his thunderous voice once more roars 
among the mountains with undiminished 
power. 

Rjukan, with all the wonderful tech- 
nical achievements the name implies, is a 
modern miracle of science. I think it can 
be said without exaggeration that the 
“Norwegian Hydro” company’s combined 
achievement is one of the world’s out- 
standing exemplifications of the triumph 
of trained human intelligence over the un- 
leashed forces and obstacles of Nature. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


U-S:A: 

{| While Congress is in re- 
oe icf cess, and both Houses are 
<p s preparing for the struggle 
over the tariff bill which is to be brought 
up for discussion at the adjourned session, 
the attention of the country is centered 
on the farm problem, following President 
Hoover's attaching his signature to the 
measure which had the full support of 
the administration. Of the $500,000,000 
fund created by the bill for starting the 
work of aiding agriculture, $150,000,000 
is made available for immediate use. 
Among those appointed by the President 
to become members of the Farm Board 
are the following: Alexander Legge, Presi- 
dent of the International Harvester Com- 
pany, Chicago, Chairman of the Board 
for the first year; James C. Stone, Presi- 
dent of the Burley Tobacco Growers’ 
Co-operative Association, Lexington, Ky., 
Vice Chairman, to succeed Mr. Legge 
at the end of the first year; C. B. Den- 
man, President of the National Live Stock 
Producers’ Association; Carl Williams, 
Editor of the Oklahoma Farmer-Stock- 
man; Charles C. Teague, Los Angeles, an 
official of the California Citrus Co-opera- 
tive Association; W. F. Schilling, North- 
field, Minn., President of the Twin Cities’ 
Milk Producers’ Association. The es- 
sential fact regarding the farm bill is that 
it places with the Farm Board the responsi- 
bility for granting loans to the farmers’ 
co-operative corporations, up to the au- 
thorized $500,000,000, but that the Farm 
Board is not itself to determine the mar- 
ket or engage in the buying and selling 
of grain. The Farm Board can only lend 
money to co-operative bodies organized by 
the farmers, or to their designated ‘‘sta- 
bilization corporations.” { The bill states 
further that loans can only be granted 


where such capital is necessary to over- 
come inefficient or wasteful methods of 
distribution or to prevent surplus produc- 


tion from causing undue and excessive 
fluctuations or depressing prices. {1 The 
administration is much pleased to find 
that the estimated budget surplus is well 
in excess of the $100,000,000 predicted 
by President Hoover. Total revenue re- 
ceipts for the fiscal year up to June 18 
were $3,790,141,997, which made the 
budget surplus $101,975,855. Experts 
forecast that at the end of the fiscal year 
the budget surplus would reach $200,000,- 
000. {Although the American bankers 
and other experts serving on the Repara- 
tions Commission, including J. P. Morgan 
and Owen D. Young, personally informed 
the President that they considered it ad- 
visable for the United States to partici- 
pate in the organization of an Interna- 
tional Bank of Settlements as a clearing 
house for the payments to be made by 
Germany, the administration, through 
Secretary of State Stimson, made it 
known that the government does not de- 
sire any such participation for the pres- 
ent. Secretary Stimson added that the 
government's attitude had already been 
stated on May 16, namely, that it does 
not desire to have any American official 
participation in the collection of German 
reparations through the bank or any other 
agency. { With the provisions of the Na- 
tional Origins Law becoming effective on 
July first, it was found that twenty-three 
nations had exhausted their quotas of im- 
migration to the United States for the 
present fiscal year which ended June 30. 
Denmark and Sweden are included among 
these nations. lreland, on the other hand, 
had 8,649 vacancies remaining in its 28,- 
567 quota. Twelve small nations and col- 
onies included in the quota list failed to 
send any immigrants. Despite President 
Hoover’s objection to the National Ori- 
gins Law, the Senate by a vote of 43 to 
37 refused to open the way for its repeal. 
‘|The Senate Finance Committee, which 
is meeting during the Congressional re- 
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cess, was urged by the former Secretary 
of Agriculture, William N. Jardine, to 
raise the tariff on sugar so that the Amer- 
ican beet sugar farmer could make his 


Fm] NORWAY 


Cas 
i {| By a ver jority 
a y narrow majority 
eee =the two houses of the Stor- 
meee ting in the beginning of 
June passed a bill changing the name of 
Trondhjem to Nidaros, from January 1, 
1930. No decision of the parliament for 
many years has caused such indignation 
among the people most directly concerned, 
and although the change has now become 
law, it seems likely that the opposition 
will continue till the town has regained 
its name Trondhjem. As previously men- 
tioned in the Review, the municipal board 
of Trondhjem unanimously pronounced 
against the Nidaros name, and a munic- 
ipal plebiscite in which 80 per cent of the 
electors took part also showed practical 
unanimity against the change, only a 
handful voting for Nidaros. After this 
manifestation of the will of the inhabi- 
tants of Trondhjem, the Government, al- 
though sympathizing with the idea of 
changing the name, did not think it ad- 
visable to proceed with the bill, and rec- 
ommended the postponement of the ques- 
tion. After long and heated debates, the 
Nidares party, however, carried their 
point in the Lagting as well as in the 
Odelsting. The result was character- 
ized by many of the leading Norwegian 
papers as a violation of the will of the 
people. In Trondhjem an open air meet- 
ing of protest was held on the ancient 
battlefield Ilevollen, 25,000 people—half 
the population—assembling in streaming 
rain to show their attachment to the old 
name of their city. After the meeting de- 
plorable riots took place, young people 
smashing the windows of some prominent 
adherents of the hated name Nidaros. 
Protest meetings were also held in Oslo 
and Bergen, and a Trondhjem League has 
been founded with the object of defend- 
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ing the Trondhjem name by all legal 
means. There is no doubt that this ques- 
tion will play a prominent part during the 
parliamentary election next year. {1 The 
changing of the name of Trondhjem is, of 
course, a feature of the national move- 
ment which has proclaimed war on all 
names reminiscent of foreign influence, 
Christiania was changed to Oslo four 
years ago. Fredrikshald has been changed 
to Halden, and Fredriksvern to Stavern. 
In these instances there was, however, 
very little opposition to the change, no- 
body denying the Danish origin of the 
abolished names. Quite different is the 
ease of the name Trondhjem, which by 
some of the leading historians and _phil- 
ologists is considered even older than Ni- 
daros, and at any rate is a thorcughly 
Norwegian name. It is also propos.d to 
change the name of Christiansund to 
Fosna and the name of Bergen to Bjérg- 
vin. In both these cities there is an over- 
whelming majority for maintaining the 
present name, and a strong protest move- 
ment has already been organized in order 
to save them from the fate that has be- 
fallen Trondhjem. { The Odelsting ard 
the Lagting have passed a Government 
bill granting amnesty to all who were 
sentenced to fines in connection with the 
illegal strike in the building trades last 
year. The majority voting for the bill 
consisted of the Left and the Labor par- 
ties, the Conservatives and the Farmers’ 
party opposing the measure. {| The well- 
known singer, Mally Lammers, who died 
in the beginning of June, 79 years old, 
was closely related to some of the greatest 
men of science in Norway. Her father 
was the famous zoologist Michael Sars. 
The great historian Ernst Sars and the 
equally distinguished zoologist Ossian 
Sars were her brothers, and she was the 
sister-in-law of Fridtjof Nansen. In co- 
operation with her late husband, the 
singer Thorvald Lammers, Mrs. Lammers 
contributed in no small way to awakening 
the interest of the Norwegian public in 
the old folk music. 





CURRENT EVENTS 


DENMARK 


{|The present summer will 

be notable for the many im- 

portant conventions that are 
being held in Copenhagen, and foremost 
among these gatherings has been the Sec- 
ond Lutheran World Conference which 
was opened in the presence of King Chris- 
tian and several members of the cabinet. 
The United States contributed nearly 700 
delegates to this conference. With refer- 
ence to this large contingent from overseas, 
Archbishop Nathan Séderblom of Uppsala 
emphasized the importance of American 
initiative in bringing about the conven- 
tion. He said that the Lutheran Churches 
of North America were among the first 
to aid Europe in the post-war years, and 
that from this had naturally sprung the 
idea of an international convention work- 
ing for the co-operation of Lutherans 
throughout the world. {i Among the im- 
pressive speakers were Dr. John R. More- 
head of New York; Rev. N. C. Carlsen 
of Nebraska, President of the United 
Danish-American Church; and Dr. J. M. 
Reu of Wartburg Seminary, Dubuque, 
Iowa. {Bishop Ostenfeld of Copen- 
hagen welcomed the delegates in the open- 
ing address, which he delivered in Danish, 
English, and German. Archbishop Séder- 
blom read a message from King Gustaf in 
which the Swedish monarch reminded the 
delegates that his ancestor, Gustavus 
Adolphus, laid down the principle that 
church and nation must work hand in 
hand to attain happiness. King Haakon’s 
welcome was read by Bishop Lunde of 
Oslo. It said: “I pray your convention 
will help create peace and good will 
among the nations.” 


{| Among leading 
Lutheran churchmen at the convention 
were the Right Rev. Dr. Marahrens, 
Bishop of Hanover, Germany; Dr. Wal- 
baum, Roumania; General Superintendent 
Julius Bursche of the Lutheran Church in 
Poland; Kirchenrat Gottfield Nagel, of 


the Lutheran Church in Prussia. { Dur- 


Bisnop OsteNFELD 


ing August the international conference 
of the New Education Fellowship will 
convene at Elsinore. It is expected that 
more than 2,000 of the outstanding lead- 
ers of progressive education from over 
forty countries will meet in the historic 
Castle of Kronborg. Among American 
educators who are to be present are Dr. 
John Dewey, William H. Kilpatrick, Dr. 
Harold Rugg, and Hughes Means, all of 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
New York. {The founding of the Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen, 450 years ago. 
was observed with impressive ceremonies 
in which all four Northern countries took 
part. In honor of the event many honor- 
ary degrees were bestowed by the Univer- 
sity on Scandinavians who had made no- 
table contributions to literature, art, and 
the sciences. {1 A banquet celebrating the 
seventieth birthday anniversary of Dr. 
Max Henius was held in Copenhagen. 
Among the telegrams handed the well- 
known Danish-American were congratula- 
tory messages from King Christian, Pre- 
mier Stauning, Secretary of State Stimson, 
and others. As usual, Dr. Henius took the 
leading part in the Fourth of July cele- 
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bration at Rebild Park which became na- 
tional property through his initiative and 
activity. {1 Efforts are under way to open 
Greenland to Danish agriculturists, with 
special reference to sheep raising. It is 
claimed that Greenland is well suited for 
farming purposes. 


@y {Sweden's relations with the 

new republics the 

Baltic, whose _ territories 

were once part of the Swedish domain, 
were brought to the fore by a visit of 
King Gustaf V to the capitals of Latvia 
and Estonia. It was his first trip to Riga 
and Reval, and though formally only a 
return of calls made by Presidents Sem- 
gals and Toennison at Stockholm, it un- 
doubtedly served to emphasize Sweden's 
new contacts with its old possessions. 
That these contacts can be anything but 
cultural and commercial seems improb- 
able. In Sweden it was expressly denied 
that they were intended to be anything 
more, no matter what interpretations 
might be placed on them elsewhere. Two 
years ago the President of Finland made 
a formal visit in Stockholm, and like the 
Baltic executives he was received with 
full regal honors. Later the call was re- 
turned by King Gustaf in Helsingfors. 
The same ritual has now been carried out 
with regard to Latvia and Estonia. In 
each instance the heads of the states were 
accompanied by their Ministers of For- 
eign Affairs, which usually means poli- 
tical conversations, to say the least, but 
in this case the intercourse is likely to 
have been only social. 


across 


In other words, 
Sweden is not prepared to repeat its 
trans-Baltic adventures of the sixteenth 


and seventeenth centuries. It wants only 


friendship and mutually advantageous 
trade with all its neighbors. {After a 
turmoil the internal political situation set- 
tled down without a change in govern- 
ment, the Conservative Lindman ministry 
remaining in power after the Riksdag dis- 
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banded for the summer. The only change 
was the resignation of the Minister of 
Vinance, Dr. Nils Wohlin, and the substi- 
tution of Peter A. Dahl, for many years 
a member of the First Chamber. There is 
no law or rule compelling the resignation 
of a Swedish ministry even after an ad- 
verse vote in the Riksdag, and in this case 
the parliamentary criticism was limited 
to the Minister of Finance, who responded 
by withdrawing. Politically the ministry 
is undoubtedly weakened, and when the 
Riksdag meets again early next year, it is 
likely to encounter more adverse votes, 
‘(The Riksdag accomplished no great 
changes. It refused a subsidy for the beet 
sugar cultivators, and likewise declined to 
increase the import duty on sugar. It re- 
duced the duty on coffee and placed all 
kinds of fruits not grown in Sweden on 
the free list, while admitting apples and 
pears free during the first six months of 
the year when there are no domestic 
fruits or berries available. In general the 
session was dominated by a combination 
of Social-Democrats and the Liberal Left 
rather than by the Conservative support- 
ers of the government, which made the 
Lindman cabinet’s position all the weaker. 
{The early crop reports indicated an 
average harvest. The winter rye had been 
damaged in the south by the severe weath- 
er, but the spring grains looked promising. 
*! The Swedish exhibits at Barcelona were 
considered in the Swedish press as suc- 
cessful, and plans were pushed for the 
national decorative arts exhibit in Stock- 
holm next year. { Direct telephone ser- 
vice with Italy has been started, so that 
it is now possible to telephone from Swe- 
den to every country in Europe, outside of 
Russia and the Balkans. {1 The Swedish 
flight to New York via Norway, Iceland, 
and Greenland, came to a halt at Iceland, 
owing to motor defects. The purpose of 
Captain Ahrenberg and Lieutenant Axel 
Floden was to follow the old Viking trail 
to Vinland by air and then to fly back 
again by easy stages. 
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Owen D. Young 


There is no reason for the Foundation 
to be modest about the achievements of 
one of its most prominent Trustees, Mr. 
Owen D. Young. For Mr. Young has been 
receiving the congratulations of the entire 
country and of many foreign nations on 
the settlement of the vexatious question of 
German war reparations. Through many 
tedious months Mr. Young and the Com- 
mittee under him labored unceasingly to 
find a common basis for agreement. Many 
times during the course of the meetings in 
Paris the outlook seemed hopeless. With 
infinite tact, good humor, and kindness, 
the American Chairman repeatedly solved 
insuperable difficulties and eventually suc- 
ceeded in reconciling the divergent points 
of view of the different delegates. That 
the settlement is due in large measure per- 
sonally to Mr. Young has been already 
recognized. Always modest, Mr. Young 
refused the official honors which were of- 
fered him upon his return to the United 
States, and shortly after his arrival in 
New York he left for Cincinnati to attend 
the wedding of his son to Miss Esther 
Marie Christensen, daughter of the Con- 
sul of Denmark in that city. The gratitude 


of the country goes to Mr. Young for his 
great service in stabilizing the financial 
affairs of the whole world. 


Fellows of the Foundation 

Mr. Nils Nordquist, Fellow of the Foun- 
dation from Sweden, arrived in New York 
early in May for the Study of American 
methods in the printing and publishing 
business. Mr. Nordquist is at present em- 
ployed on the Forum under the direction 
of Dr. Henry Goddard Leach. 

Mr. Niels Larsen, Fellow of the Foun- 
dation from Denmark, arrived in New 
York on June 19 and has reported to the 
United States Forest Experiment Station 
at Asheville, N.C., where he will continue 
his studies in forestry. 


New York Chapter 

The first meeting of the Social Commit- 
tee of the New York Chapter under the 
Chairmanship of Mrs. G. Hilmer Lund- 
beck was held at Mrs. Lundbeck’s resi- 
dence at Riverside Drive. A pleasant 
luncheon preceded the meeting. 


Secretary of the Foundation 
Mr. Neilson Abeel, Secretary of the 
Foundation, sailed June 27, for his first 
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bration at Rebild Park which became na- 
tional property through his initiative and 
activity. {i Efforts are under way to open 
Greenland to Danish agriculturists, with 
special reference to sheep raising. It is 
claimed that Greenland is well suited for 
farming purposes. 


1 SWEDEN 


{| Sweden’s relations with the 

new republics across the 

Baltic, whose _ territories 
were once part of the Swedish domain, 
were brought to the fore by a visit of 
King Gustaf V to the capitals of Latvia 
and Estonia. It was his first trip to Riga 
and Reval, and though formally only a 
return of calls made by Presidents Sem- 
gals and Toennison at Stockholm, it un- 
doubtedly served to emphasize Sweden's 
new contacts with its old possessions. 
That these contacts can be anything but 
cultural and commercial seems improb- 
able. In Sweden it was expressly denied 
that they were intended to be anything 
more, no matter what interpretations 
might be placed on them elsewhere. Two 
years ago the President of Finland made 
a formal visit in Stockholm, and like the 
Baltic executives he was received with 
full regal honors. Later the call was re- 
turned by King Gustaf in Helsingfors. 
The same ritual has now been carried out 
with regard to Latvia and Estonia. In 
each instance the heads of the states were 
accompanied by their Ministers of For- 
eign Affairs, which usually means poli- 
tical conversations, to say the least, but 
in this case the intercourse is likely to 
have been only social. In other words, 
Sweden is not prepared to repeat its 
trans-Baltic adventures of the sixteenth 


and seventeenth centuries. It wants only 


friendship and mutually advantageous 
trade with all its neighbors. {After a 
turmoil the internal political situation set- 
tled down without a change in govern- 
ment, the Conservative Lindman ministry 
remaining in power after the Riksdag dis- 


banded for the summer. The only change 
was the resignation of the Minister of 
l’inance, Dr. Nils Wohlin, and the substi- 
tution of Peter A. Dahl, for many years 
a member of the First Chamber. There js 
no law or rule compelling the resignation 
of a Swedish ministry even after an ad- 
verse vote in the Riksdag, and in this case 
the parliamentary criticism was limited 
to the Minister of Finance, who responded 
by withdrawing. Politically the ministry 
is undoubtedly weakened, and when the 
Riksdag meets again early next year, it is 
likely to encounter more adverse votes, 
‘'The Riksdag accomplished no great 
changes. It refused a subsidy for the beet 
sugar cultivators, and likewise declined to 
increase the import duty on sugar. It re- 
duced the duty on coffee and placed all 
kinds of fruits not grown in Sweden on 
the free list, while admitting apples and 
pears free during the first six months of 
the year when there are no domestic 
fruits or berries available. In general the 
session was dominated by a combination 
of Social-Democrats and the Liberal Left 
rather than by the Conservative support- 
ers of the government, which made the 
Lindman cabinet’s position all the weaker. 
{The early crop reports indicated an 
average harvest. The winter rye had been 
damaged in the south by the severe weath- 
er, but the spring grains looked promising. 
{! The Swedish exhibits at Barcelona were 
considered in the Swedish press as suc- 
cessful, and plans were pushed for the 
national decorative arts exhibit in Stock- 
holm next year. {1 Direct telephone ser- 
vice with Italy has been started, so that 
it is now possible to telephone from Swe- 
den to every country in Europe, outside of 
Russia and the Balkans. { The Swedish 
flight to New York via Norway, Iceland, 
and Greenland, came to a halt at Iceland, 
owing to motor defects. The purpose of 
Captain Ahrenberg and Lieutenant Axel 
Floden was to follow the old Viking trail 
to Vinland by air and then to fly back 
again by easy stages. 
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THE AMERICAN SCANDINAVIAN FOUNDATION 


For better intellectual relations between the American and Scandinavian peoples, 
by means of an exchange of students, publications, and a Bureau of Information 


ESTABLISHED BY NIELS POULSON, IN 1911 


Officers: President, Henry Goddard Leach; Vice-presidents, John G. Bergquist, John A. Gade, 
and William Hovgaard; Treasurer, H. Esk. Moller; Secretary, Neilson Abeel; Literary Sec- 
retary and Editor of the Review, Hanna Astrup Larsen; Counsel, Henry E, Almberg; Au- 
ditors, David Elder & Co. 


Government Advisory Committees: Danish—A. P. Weis, Chief of the Department of the 
Ministry of Education, Chairman; Norwegian—K. J. Hougen, Chief of the Department of 
Church and Education, Chairman. The Swedish Government is represented in the Swedish 
American Foundation (below). 


Co-operating Bodies: Sweden—Sverige-Amerika Stiftelsen, Grevturegatan 24-A, Stock- 
holm, Archbishop Nathan Séderblom, President; J. S. Edstrém, A. R. Nordvall, and Kom- 
merseradet Enstrém, Vice-presidents; Eva Fréberg, Secretary; Denmark—Danmaiks Ame- 
rikanske Selskab, M. I. T. C. Clan, President; N. Feilberg, Secretary, Vestre Boulevard 18, 
Copenhagen; Norway—Norge-Amerika Fondet, Lille Strandgade 1, Oslo; K. J. Hougen, 
Chairman; Arne Kildal, Secretary. ; 


Associates: All who are in sympathy with the aims of the Foundation are invited to become 


Associates. Regular Associates, paying $3.00 annually, receive the Review. Sustaining 
Associates, paying $10.00 annually, receive the Review and Ctassics. Life Associates, paying 


$200.00 once for all, receive all publications. 


Owen D. Young 


There is no reason for the Foundation 
to be modest about the achievements of 
one of its most prominent Trustees, Mr. 
Owen D. Young. For Mr. Young has been 
receiving the congratulations of the entire 
country and of many foreign nations on 
the settlement of the vexatious question of 
German war reparations. Through many 
tedious months Mr. Young and the Com- 
mittee under him labored unceasingly to 
find a common basis for agreement. Many 
times during the course of the meetings in 
Paris the outlook seemed hopeless. With 
infinite tact, good humor, and kindness, 
the American Chairman repeatedly solved 
insuperable difficulties and eventually suc- 
ceeded in reconciling the divergent points 
of view of the different delegates. That 
the settlement is due in large measure per- 
sonally to Mr. Young has been already 
recognized. Always modest, Mr. Young 
tefused the official honors which were of- 
fered him upon his return to the United 
States, and shortly after his arrival in 
New York he left for Cincinnati to attend 
the wedding of his son to Miss Esther 
Marie Christensen, daughter of the Con- 
sul of Denmark in that city. The gratitude 


of the country goes to Mr. Young for his 
great service in stabilizing the financial 
affairs of the whole world. 


Fellows of the Foundation 

Mr. Nils Nordquist, Fellow of the Foun- 
dation from Sweden, arrived in New York 
early in May for the Study of American 
methods in the printing and publishing 
business. Mr. Nordquist is at present em- 
ployed on the Forum under the direction 
of Dr. Henry Goddard Leach. 

Mr. Niels Larsen, Fellow of the Foun- 
dation from Denmark, arrived in New 
York on June 19 and has reported to the 
United States Forest Experiment Station 
at Asheville, N.C., where he will continue 
his studies in forestry. 


New York Chapter 

The first meeting of the Social Commit- 
tee of the New York Chapter under the 
Chairmanship of Mrs. G. Hilmer Lund- 
beck was held at Mrs. Lundbeck’s resi- 
dence at Riverside Drive. A_ pleasant 
luncheon preceded the meeting. 


Secretary of the Foundation 
Mr. Neilson Abeel, Secretary of the 
Foundation, sailed June 27, for his first 
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visit to Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, 
where he will meet the representatives of 
the Foundation and confer with them. 


Archbishop Soderblom President 

At the annual meeting of the Sverige- 
Amerika-Stiftelse, held June 5 in Stock- 
holm, Archbishop Séderblom was re-elect- 
ed president. As vice-presidents were re- 
elected Messrs. J. S. Edstrém, A. R. 
Nordvall, and A. F. Enstrém. 


NORTHERN LIGHTS 


Professor Bothne Retires 

Minnesota University possesses a large 
and flourishing Scandinavian department 
for which great credit must be given Pro- 
fessor Gisle Bothne, its head for twenty- 
two years. Professor Bothne combines in 
an unusual degree the qualities of the 
literary expert, the teacher, and the ad- 
ministrator. Under the influence of his 
stimulating and vital teaching many stu- 
dents have gone out from his classes as 
enthusiasts for Northern literature. This 
is testified not only by his students in the 
University but also by the old-timers who 
were his pupils at Luther College in De- 
corah where he was teacher of Norwegian 
and Greek. As head of his department he 
has been able to organize the Scandi- 
navian work and make it an integral part 
of the educational system of the State of 
Minnesota. He was chairman of the com- 
mittee for the celebration of the Norwe- 
gian Centennial in 1925 and has been ac- 
tive in various ways to promote Northern 
culture. 

Upon the retirement of Professor 
Bothne at the end of the academic year 
that is just past, his friends organized a 
celebration at Nicollet Hotel in Minneap- 
olis on June 8. Among the speakers were 
Governor Christianson of Minnesota and 
Mayor Leach of Minneapolis. 


American Students to Denmark 
Under the direction of Dr. Sven Knud- 
sen, the noted scout leader, one hundred 
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American boys sailed for Denmark June 
21 on the Scandinavian-American liner 
Hellig Olav. They are to be guests of 
Danish families and will be gone three 
months. This is a continuation of the work 
which Dr. Knudsen initiated so success. 
fully last year. 


McKim Fellowship Won by a Swede 
The McKim Fellowship in Architee- 
ture, awarded by the School of Architee- 
ture at Columbia University every second 
year, has been won by Carl Birger 
Troedsson. The design which won him the 
prize was a plan suggested for the recon- 
struction of Stevens Institute of Technol- 
ogy in Hoboken. The plan presupposes 
the removal of most of the buildings now 
on the campus of the Institute and the 
erection of a comprehensive plan of 


buildings that will cover the greater 


part of the property. With its location 
on the bank of the Hudson and its near- 
ness to the great cities, the Institute offers 
an interesting problem for a creative 
architect, and the young Swede solved it 
by a combination of two skyscrapers with 
a stretch of lower buildings between them. 
Troedsson, who is only twenty-three years 
old, is a native of Skane. He matriculated 
at Lund University in 1922 and entered 
Columbia University in 1925. The fellow- 
ship, which was founded by Charles Mc- 
Kim, carries with it a stipend of $2,000 
and stipulates that the winner must de- 
vote two years to study and travel in 
Europe. 


Ericson Statue Gift to Iceland 
Congress has appropriated $55,000 for 
American participation in the Iceland 
Millennial celebration in 1930. Of this 
sum, $5,000 is to be used for sending a 
delegation of five to Iceland to take part 
in the celebration and $50,000 for a statue 
of Leif Ericson which is to be presented 
to Iceland and erected there. The resolu- 
tion was introduced by Congressman 
Burtness of North Dakota. It is not yet 
decided who is to be the sculptor. 





NORTHERN LIGHTS 


Sam S. Hayes as Peer Gynt 


“Peer Gynt” in California 

Hundreds of hikers climbed and scores 
of automobilists drove up Mount Tamal- 
pais in Marin county, California, on May 
19 to attend the performance of Ibsen’s 
Peer Gynt, which was presented outdoors 
ior the first time in America, by the 
Mountain Play Association. Peer Gynt, 
written by Ibsen in 1867 and called by 
the author a poetic fantasy and inci- 
dentally a satire, was the sixteenth annual 
mountain play. Another Scandinavian 
play, Holberg’s Jeppe on the Hill, was 
given on Mount Tamalpais in 1917. 


The title role in Peer Gynt was played 
by Mr. Sam S. Hayes; Aase by Mrs. D. 
E. F. Easton, and Solveig by Mrs. Ellen 
Page Pressley. Mr. Arthur Weiss, Direc- 
tor of Music, led an orchestra in Grieg’s 
Peer Gynt Suite, while the Norwegian 
Singing Society of San Francisco, under 
the leadership of Mr. Konrad Andersen, 
gave several choral numbers. Wedding 
guests in costume and the Norwegian 
Folk Dancers added realism to mountain 
scenery which indeed resembled that of 
the Dovre Mountains in Norway. 
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SCIENCE 


An Epitome of Swedenborg’s Science. By 
Frank W. Very. The Four Seas Company. 
1927. $12. 

“A visionary, and elixir of moonbeams,” said 
Emerson of Swedenborg, and again, “His writ- 
ings would be a sufficient library to a lonely 
and athletic student.” The word athletic is apt. 
Such a one is Mr. Very whose thousand or so 
closely-printed pages compose this new epi- 
tome of the science of Emanuel Swedenborg. 

The reviewer, the critic, is not perforce a 
student of the athletic type, and after seven or 
eight hundred pages he is weary and dazed; 
weary of the “Aitmosphere of the Natural 
World” and “the Doctrine of Light and Heat,” 
dazed at “Psychical Phenomena” and the “Simi- 
larity between Greatest and Least.” For ex- 
ample, the first element of the Quadruple order 
of forms is “a third finite, consisting of a 
shell of first finites which inmostly are simples, 
inclosing an aggregation of active, second fi- 
nites.” 

The Bullular Hypothesis is slightly more 
simple. Jeremy Taylor stated it, perhaps un- 
consciously, in the first line of Holy Dying, 
“Man is a Bubble.” According to the Bullu!ar 
Hypothesis so is everything else. 

But I wish not to insult Mr. Very vicarious- 
ly through disparaging his idol. If the unmys- 
tical Emerson, worshipper if ever there were 
one of the practical inch and ounce, says there 
is a reward to be gained by the perusal of the 
Principia, the dictum, for all of me, may 
stand, 

And yet I think I do Mr. Very no injustice 
when I say, even remembering a strange mys- 
tic influence on Coleridge or Blake, that for 
most men, the reading of either the Principia 
or this modern Epitome is charged with fu- 
tility. 

“To divert myself by an honest amusement” 
was why Montaigne read, so he says. He adds 
that he studied for no other purpose than that 
“it may teach me to know myself and how to 
live and die well.” There is in Mr. Very’s 
volumes, from the point of view of the mathe- 
matician perhaps, some honest amusement, but 
I doubt if any man, mathematician, philosopher, 
or policeman will find in these pages any s'gn- 
posts to the Socratic “Know Thyself” or, ex- 
cept as reflections on Jeremy Taylor’s “Man 
is a Bubble” may be occasioned, aught to help 
him live or die well—or ill. 

Of Swedenborg’s scientific achievements we 
say what Froude said of Spinoza, “Life is too 
serious to be wasted with impunity over spec- 
ulations in which certainty is impossible, and 


in which we are trifling with the inscrutable.” 
There would seem to be an exception in 
favor of the man seeking mental exercise and 
no more, him to whom Emerson referred as 
the athletic student. To him, with assurance of 
a hearty welcome if he is sincere, we com- 
mend Mr. Very’s two volumes. P. O. 


FICTION 

The Brand of the Sea [Havet]. By Knud 
Andersen. Translated from the Danish by 
ace Isabel Colbron. The Century Co. 1929, 
$2.50. 

The Danish title of this novel, Havet., might 
have been translated literally as The Sea, but 
the translator, or the publisher, has chosen a 
title from the quotation which appears cn the 
title page and which reads: “He who bears 
the brand of the sea on his soul, belongs to the 
sea in life as in death, and can never belong to 
anyone else.” 

Presumably, this quotation is intended to set 
forth the central theme of the story, but it can 
scarcely be said that it does so, for it is neither 
the sea nor the brand of the sea that is re- 
sponsible for the tragedy in the life of the 
young Danish sailor, Reinar Graadyb. The true 
cause of that tragedy is nothing more nor less 
than a venereal infection, and for this the sea 
is responsible only in so far as sailors are pro- 
verbially easy prey to commercialized vice. 
Even before he discovers that he is infected, 
Reinar is overcome by the consciousness of sin 
and degradation; after he discovers what has 
happened to him comes the horrifying thought 
that, even though his sin might be forgiven, it 
is impossible for him to marry the girl he loves. 

The author has been highly successful both 
in his depiction of life on a deep sea sailing 
vessel and in his portrayal of the mental agony 
of the young man who sees nothing but misery 
end unhappiness ahead of him and knows that 
he alone is responsible. I. A. 


TRAVEL 

Days in the Sun. By Martin Andersen 
Nexo. Translated from the Danish by 
Jacob Wittmer Hartmann, Coward-McCann. 
1929. 

Days in the Sun is a travel book on Spain 
of which the original Danish edition, Soldage, 
appeared in 1903. It is especially of Anda- 
lusian cities and countrysides we are teld, with 
a vivid and colorful excursion into Tangiers. 
There are brilliant descriptions of scenes and 
experiences, full of keen observation and strik- 
ing similes. But it is in the people rather more 
than their environment that Nexé6’s interest 
centers, and, as in his novels of Danish life, 
it is in showing how the other half lives that 
he is chiefly engaged. We are told of the poor 
in town and country, and of the kindness and 
charity shown them by the more fortunate. He 
describes the tobacco girls of Seville, the cot- 
tagers of the mountains, the gypsies, and the 
inevitable bullfight. This is not the tourist land 
of art collections and splendid architecture, but 
the seamy side of a glaringly sunny Spain. 

A.C. R. 
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TRADE NOTES 


GrowTH oF THE DanisH CEMENT INDUSTRY 

No industrial undertaking in Denmark during 
the past two decades has shown greater growth 
than the cement industry, as this has been devel- 
oped by the firm of F. L. Smidth & Co. Not only 
has the consumption of Danish cement in the home 
market increased tenfold during the past thirty and 
odd years, but export of this product has been on 
a scale to place it among the leading articles for 
the foreign market. In addition to the export of 
cement, the essential machinery manufactured by 
F, L. Smidth & Company has become a consider- 
able factor in Denmark’s foreign trade. 


Norway as A Live Stock CountTRY 

Both as regards horses and cattle, Norway has 
come to occupy an important place in Europe. The 
so-called Eastland horse boasts a pedigree which 
easily makes it one of the outstanding horses in 
the breeding world. The Westland horse is believed 
to be a survival of the primeval horse of the coun- 
try comparatively uninfluenced as to type, and is 
unsurpassed for mountainous roads. 

Many varieties of cattle are found in Norway 
and more and more attention is being paid to 
dairying. The Westland cattle are known for the 
high butter-fat percentage in their milk. 


Prop_temM oF Wortp Surpius oF WHEAT 

With a carry-over for the United States of more 
than 100,000,000 bushels of wheat, the problem of 
the present year’s production throughout the world 


confronts exporters. Exclusive of Russia and 
China, the world production in 1928 was 3,780,000. 
000 bushels—or 294,000,000 bushels greater than in 
the year before. Much depends now on what the 
United States Farm Board can do toward stabil. 
ing prices and furthering sales in other countrie, 


Swepen Has an Eye oN AMERICAN 
TARIFF QUESTION 

With their growing export trade, especially with 
the United States, Swedish industrial leaders ar 
watching the developments of the tariff question a 
it affects their own business with the American 
commonwealth. As Swedish customs duties ar 
comparatively low, increased tariffs in the United 
States would possibly send goods formerly destined 
for America from such countries as Germany and 
Czeckoslovakia into Sweden, in competition with 
the home products. This is one reason why Swedish 
manufacturers hope that there will be no changes 
of importance in the new schedules where their 
particular products are concerned. 


Osto Excuance Has CentTenary CELEBRATION 

The Oslo Exchange as a commercial institution 
was opened in 1819 but without a building of its 
own. The special Exchange Building was completed 
ten years later and officially opened. In celebration 
of the one hundred years of its existence leading 
business men of Oslo recently met under the chair- 
manship of Mr. Oftedal, minister of commerce, 
Among the speakers, Mr. Rasch, president of the 
Exchange and Commerce Committee, gave a brief 
review of what the institution had meant to Norway 
during the many years gone by. 
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Oscar II 
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tures and Lantern Slides. Ship’s Radio Magazine. Daily Concerts. 
Scenic Route: South Norway, Christiansand, Oslo Fjord, Oslo, 
Swedish Coast, Danish Riviera—to Copenhagen. 

Quick Connections by Rail or Air Service between Copenhagen 
and Continental Points. (Copenhagen to Hamburg, Berlin, 10 
hours by rail; 134 hours by aeroplane.) 
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SCANDINAVIAN -AMERICAN LINE 


General Offices: Passenger Department, 27 Whitehall Street, New York 
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San Francisco 582 Market Street 
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123 S. Third Street 


1321 Fourth Avenue 
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SHIPPING NOTES 


Battic AND INTERNATIONAL MariItTIME 
ConFERENCE 

Meeting in Newcastle, England, the Baltic In- 
ternational Maritime Conference, took up a number 
of important questions of decided interest to the 
Scandinavian countries. The rights of private prop- 
erty at sea were discussed by a number of dele- 
gates, and it was also proposed to establish a spe- 
cial tanker section of the conference. John Den- 
holm, president of the Conference, presided, after 
the Lord Mayor of Newcastle, Councillor Arthur 
W. Lambert, M.C., had welcomed the assemblage. 


New Norwecian Line To THE Near East 

The need of a Norwegian line to the Near East 
has been met by the establishment of the Norske 
Levantlinje which has been formed on the initiative 
of Consul-General Ivar An. Christensen, Oslo, and 
General Theo. Reppen, Constantinople. There are 
to be fortnightly sailings between Norway, Ham- 
burg, Constantinople, Burgas, and Constantza. The 
new company will work in co-operation with the 
Deutsche Levant Linie. It is expected that the new 
route will prove a channel for increased exports of 
Norwegian products to the Near East. 
New York Proposes Extensive Dock 
IMPROVEMENTS 

The Department of Docks of New York City has 
prepared plans calling for a major harbor improve- 
ment to cost about $24,000,000, to provide piers for 
the new giant liners now under construction. The 


Copenhagen, Gdynia, Danzig, Helsingfors 

Pa; SAPO BA cr accccscacesesl August 1 
Copenhagen, Stockholm, Helsingfors 

BS. CHICKASAW csccvsonccccccved August 8 
Copenhagen, Gdynia, Danzig, Helsingfors 

S.S. MINNEQUA August 15 
Copenhagen, Stockholm, Helsingfors 

ab, URUREP CEE cccccskesvercs seve August 22 


Gothenburg, Sweden 
Copenhagen, Denmark Ostergade 3 
Helsingfors, Finland Lars Krogius & Co. 
Ie NN. on cacdtacsusnncaaaaacee E. B. Lund a/s 
Gdynia, Poland American Scantic Line 
Warsaw, Poland Jerozolimski 39 

H. Lenczat & Co., Elizabethwall 9 
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longest vessel for which the port now provides i 
the Majestic of the White Star Line, which is li 
feet in length. The German ships, Europa at 
Bremen, exceed the Majestic by 23 feet. The pr 
posed piers are to be between 1,100 and 1,400 feetin 
length. 


AMERICAN OrpverS FoR BurMEISTER & 

Wain SHIPYARDS ! 
The Burmeister & Wain Engineering and Ship 

building Company of Copenhagen has launched tw 

twin Diesel motorships for the Grace Steamslip 

Company of New York. 


Great Increase IN Norwec1an Moror Fiter — 

Writing about Scandinavian shipbuilding, Lloyés 
List makes special mention of the fact that Nor 
wegian shipowners have orders placed for fifty 
motorships aggregating 400,000 tons. Of this nu 
ber, ten ships are for the account of the Wil 
Wilhelmsen Line, and three for Westfal-Larsen § 
Company. The rest are for the accounts of int 
vidual shipowners. The United Fruit Company bis 
arranged to take over a number of the ships for! 
period of ten years. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE GOTAVERKEN SHIPYARDS 

The Gétaverken, Sweden’s largest shipyard, lis 
year delivered eight motorships with an aggregn 
tonnage of 78,256 tons, and the new building P™ 
gram of the current year comprises the delivery ° 
thirteen ships aggregating almost 100,000 tons. ™ 
Gitaverken was started in 1840 by a Scotch ef 
neer, Alexander Keiller. 
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